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NEWS OF THE WEEK. . 


VoyaceErs traversing the smooth sea would little note the constant 
progress of the living creatures that are ing in their onward 
journey under the very keel of the ship, and would be more im- 
pressed by an occasional wanderer who comes to the’ surface with 
a splash: in like manner, it is under the surface that the mea- 
sures of Parliament haye been pursuing their steadfast way this 
week, few of them having risen into the snorting and floundering 
noise of debate. The shoal of economical measures comes within 
that general description,—Spirit-duties, Soap-duties, Income-tax, 
Customs-acts, and others. It is the Succession-tax alone of this 
number that has been debeted, but although debated, not seriously 
hindered nor mutilated. 

The Opposition have persevered in showing themselves, but 
have not sueceeded in stopping the measure or affecting any altera- 
tion in it. They had let the second reading pass; and Mr. Glad- 
stone has not neglected at subsequent stages to insist that after 
doing that the House should stick to the principle of the measure. 
On Monday, Sir John Pakington opposed the motion to go into 

mmittee, with a long speech of at arguments, taking excep- 

on to petty details, and meeting the general meusure with vague 
eomplaint of its injustice and so forth. After a debate enlivened 
by allusions from the two Sir Johns, Pakington and Trollope, to 
the Bishops as having no right to vote upon such a subject in the 
House of Lords, the obstructive amendment was negatived by 268 
to 185. The clauses haye had to undergo some more reluctant 
debate by the same party; but the Opposition has been defeated 
by a still more signal disparity of numbers in thinner Houses. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake of the Opposition, this year, has 
been that unfortunate attack upon Mr. Keogh, the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral for Ireland. The dispute was a supplement to the Irish 
wrangle created by Mr. Duffy about Irish Members in the Minis- 
A ut it had assumed a more English and political character 

‘when the Peers took up the subject, and Lord Eglinton went so 
far as to pronounce the appointment of Mr. Keogh the “ least re- 
‘putable ” of those made by the present Cabinet. Mr. Keogh hap- 
‘pened to be present in the House of Lords when the words were 
uttered, and he authorized the Duke of Newcastle to make the 
refort that offers had been made to him by the late Ministry. 
This was denied as a fabrication; and Mr. Keogh made a state- 
‘ment for himself in the House of Commons. 

The plain fact appears to be, that Lord Naas asked him if he 
would refuse office were it offered to him ?—a question which Mr. 
Keogh naturally interpreted to be an indirect offer; but which 
‘Lord Naas explained to have had no aim except that of trying to 
disarm any disappointment that Mr. Keogh might have felt at 
not having an offer. To this measure Lord Naas was instigated 
by no less a person than Mr. Beresford, late Secretary at War, 
whipper-in of the Derby Ministry, and “ W. B.” of electioneering 
celebrity. Perhaps Mr. Keogh would have been more accurate 
had he said, not that “ offers” were made to him, but overtures : 
but if he was deceived, the mental reservation was not his. If 
there has been disingenuousness, it has certainly not been on the 
Ministerial side. 

Sir John Pakington, no doubt, while he was so impolitic as to 
give the affair a graver turn than it yet had, was right in saying 
that there was another question besides the matter of offer,—that 
other question being the good taste ef inviting to office in a Go- 
vernment comprising the author of the Durham Letter, Mr. Keogh, 
who had “physically trampled” under foot the Ecclesiastical 





Titles Bill: but to this there appears to be a valid reply. In the 
first place, the “ trampling” &c. was only “ an Irish fact,” and it is 
denied by Mr: Keogh; in the second place, the Government is not 
that of Lord John Russell, nor is it that of any party whose se- 
lections needed to be governed by the oldfashioned rule that might 


of rising abové party distinctions, and of uniting all respectable 
parties and efficient men that would codperate in the endeavour to 
carry on the business of the country and the generally approved 
eeforms, independently of faction; a Ministry in which the party 
of Mr. Keogh had a right to be comprehended, as well as that of 
Lord John Russell, of Sir William Molesworth, or of Lord Aber- 
deen. This seems to dispose of the Pakington problem. 

Mr. Berkeley’s annual motion on the ballot necessarily did little 
more than ventilate the standing arguments on the subject, with 
which we are all as familiar as we are with the names of Berkele 
and Russell. It is observed, however, that a greater number of Mi- 
nisters, and of others who had previously opposed the motion, 
now supported it. The minority is more numerous, even propor- 
tionately, than it has been in thinner Houses; and the measure is 
one which, if expectations from it have sobered down, has sur- 
vived the most serious objections: it stands as an experiment 
which the British people is making up its mind to try. Ex- 
perience has hitherto been all on the side of no-ballot, and upon 
the whole it‘is not favourable. The next experiment will have to 
be made upon the opposite side, and the time is the only question 
now. 

The India Bill has undergone a repose this week, save that the 
general subject has been reviewed by the Earl of Ellenborough in 
the House of Peers, in a speech which evinced a great mastery of 
the question. To Lord Ellenborough, indeed, must be accorded 
the merit of discussing the subject, with strong opinions, no doubt, 
with definite purpose, and even with obstinacy, but still with fair- 
ness, and with corresponding superiority to partisanship. His own 

roposal, of having a Minister for India with an Indian Council in 
ndon, is superior in the principle of its design to the Ministerial 





compromise, which retains the thankless absurdity of the “double 
Government.” Nevertheless, Lord Ellenborough, who has the idea 
of a better plan, is without the Parliamentary influence to carry it 
into effect. Lord Stanley, on the other hand, who is trying in the 
House of Commons to collect fragments of stray Parliamentary 
strength to obstruct the Government bill at its second omy A is 
without any plan to substitute for it. Nor could he adopt Lord 
Ellenborough’s plan, except at the expense of advising her Majest 
to “send for” Lord Ellenborough should Ministers be defeated. 
The Ministerial plan, therefore, is still before the public without 
an effective rival; and we only wish that it pe have been a 
little stronger to meet the hostile aggression on Thursday next, 





When physical and political science had made little progress, 
wise men consulted the movements of the heavenly bodies to gather 
the portents of coming events; and we who have escaped from 
Francis Moore, with a rapid interregnum of Murphy, to a more 
discriminating view, are still fain, in the mystery which involves 
courtly and diplomatic proceedings, to watch for some prognostic 
by the movements of the royal bodies which illumine our sphere. 
Thas we prognosticate something from the fact that Prince Albert 
leaves his wonted and congenial pursuits, of cultivating art among 
the Mayors, or wielding the masonic trowel among the charitable, 
to “surprise” the camp at Chobham into military attention, and 
inspect a veritable army in the neighbourhood of London and of 
his Queen’s peaceful abode. The a of Hanover comes to visit 
England; and although he is cousin of the Queen and an English 
Peer, and nothing can be more natural than his visiting the count 
of his father, we immediately infer that there must be some politi- 
cal reason for it. And, no doubt, the moderate Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope must be looking about to ascertain the state of their alliances, 
not only on parchment but in fact. For a like reason probably, 
Bavaria has gone to Vienna, to see whether the Russian storm 
cannot be averted. The most prevalent of movements, however, is 
that of Russian agents, of all ages, ranks, and conditions, in all re- 
gions, from the Pruth to the Thames—ubiquitous as ants. One 
effect of our improved intercourse, indeed, is to facilitate the trans- 
mission of infections between the most distant places. Thus we 
see Holland struggling under the secondary symptoms of a Papal 
aggression, exactly like that which we have undergone in Eng- 
land; only, less vehement in its threats of repulsion, Holland ap- 
pears to be more resolute; and the affair forms almost the exclusive 
subject of the speech with which the King meets his States-General 
on their reassembling. 





Although the subject of Turkey and peace, or Russia and war, 
fills a large space in the public attention, that which remains 
substantially to be reported is not much, Throughout the week 
the newspapers have been victims to @ series of rumours, so con- 
flicting that today almost always contradicted yesterday, the 
evening the morning, the latest edition the edition before it. The 
eight days which the Autocrat had granted for the Porte to signif 





have satisfied Sir John. 


If is a Ministry formed on the principle 
(Larest Eprrron. } 


acceptance or refusal of Ais ultimatum would expire on the 16 
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instant; yet it has been reported that the Russians had actually 
crossed the Pruth to occupy “the Principalities” of the Danube, 
on the 14th; and per contra, that Russia has accepted the mediation 
of Austria. This last report had been repeated several times before. 
Meanwhile, the broad facts about which there is no dispute are 
these: Russia has sent representations to foreign courts, that her 
occupation of the Principalities does not constitute a casus belli; 
the Sultan has made a temperate statement to foreign courts of his 
actual position; and the French and English fleets are waiting at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles, ready to support the Sultan in his 
defence. To this last fact the Morning Post—a leading authority 
on these matters at present—adds the statement, that the Govern- 
ments of France and England regard the occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities, for purposes extraneous to the control of those particular 
rovinces, as being in fact a casus belli. Hitherto the allied powers 
ave proceeded firmly and unfalteringly in their course ; and if at 
the eleventh hour Russia really has accepted the mediation of h€r 
great protégé, the doing so on her part is an act of submission. 


Debates auld Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 13. Russia and Turkey; Question and An- 
swer—India ; Lord Ellenborough’s Speech. 

Tuesday, June 14. Royal Assent, County Election Polls (Scotland) Bill, and Ag- 
gravated Assaults Bill—Free Blacks in South Carolina; Lord Beaumont’s Speech. 

Thursday, June 16. Hackney Carriages Bill, passed—Oaths; Lord Brougham’s 
Statement— Encumbered Estates Court Continuation Bill, read a first time. 

Friday, June 17. Mr. Keogh; Lord Westmeath’s Motion for a Committee, de- 
bated and withdrawn. 

House or Commons. Monday, June 13. Succession-duty Bill; Debate on going 
into Committee, Sir John Pakington’s Motion negatived by 268 to 185—Savings- 
_— Bills, read a second time—Excise-duties on Spirits Bill, amendments consi- 

ered. 








Tuesday, June 14. 

Motion for leave, negatived by 232 to 172. 

Wednesday, June 15. Elections Bill, in Committee—Leasing Powers (Ireland) 
Bill, in Committee— Combination of Workmen Bill, passed. 

Thursday, June 16. Mr. Keogh ; Explanations—Succession-duty Bill, in Commit- 
tee—Sheriffs Courts (Scotland) Bill, in Committee—Soap-duties Bill, read a first 
time --Simony Law Amendment Bill, read a first time. 

iday, June 17. Succession-duty Bill, in Committee —Excise-duties on Spirits 
Bill, read a third time—New Writs ordered for Durham and Peterborough. 
TIME- TABLE, 


New Writ for Harwich—Voting by Ballot; Mr. Berkeley's 
2 

















The Lords, The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
«+ Sh oe. 9h 20m Monday «+ 4h .(m) Th4dim 
5h +» Th 30m “sda -(m#) 2h 30m 
No sitting. 5h 55m 
5h oo 7 m -(m) Th 30m 
5h « 9h 10m -(m) 3h 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time,i3h 5m Sittings this Week, 5; Time,47h Om 
this Session, 85; — 19th lim this Session, 109; — 750h 58m 


Succession Duties. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the Succession-duties Bill, | 
Sir Joun Paxincton moved as an amendment that the House should go 
into Committee that day six months. 

By the aid of “ corporations sole,” who expressed their approbation of a 
tax neither they nor their order were to pay, the proposal of the Govern- 
ment had been saved from condemnation in the House of Lords; where 
reason and eloquence had been met by brief statements, and only one argu- 
ment, that of the alle, anomaly, was urged in favour of the tax. Butif 
anomalies exist, Sir John and those who sit near him thought it would be 
better to abolish the legacy-duties altogether. In effect, the argument of 
Mr, Gladstone was this—“ I find the legacy-duty unequal and objectionable 
in its principle, and I make it worse.”’ Parliament has no right to tax 
settled personalty by an ex post facto law. Mr. Gladstone had met that 
argument by saying that he could not afford to exempt settled personalty : 
but if an ex post facto law is wrong and unjust, it is no answer to tell us 
that the loss of the revenue would be inconvenient, and that the Government 
cannot afford to be just. Other interests are quite as much affected by 
the tax as the land: small traders, owners of small estates, younger children, 
and unmarried daughters, would be touched just at the moment of their 
affliction. Sir John revived the argument that the land is burdened by 
special imposts— pan tithes, road-rates; that its direct burdens 
amount to 17,500,000/. upon 80,000,000/. per annum ; while personalty only 
pays 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/.: how then could Government be justified in 
imposing further burdens upon land? In fact, this is not so much a rich 
man’s question asa poor man’s question. (‘‘ Hear, hear!”’) He challenged 
any Member who cheered to disprove his statement. Why, an uncle ora 
cousin, aged thirty-nine, succeeding to an income of 100/. a year, would have 
to pay 45/.; and a man succeeding to an income of 1000/. would have to pay 

?.; and this latter with the income-tax besides! Such a proposal would 
not have been submitted to the House if the burden had fallen upon exist- 
ing owners of property. Sir John hotly opposed the machinery by which 
the bill is to carried out, as most arbitrary, tyrannical, and unjust. Even 
were Parliament so subservient as to s this measure, Mr. Gladstone has 
still to learn whether the country will submit to it. (‘* Hear, hear !’’) 
Sir John hoped and believed that it would not. “Iam the last man to 
counsel my countrymen to resist a law; but I have no hesitation in declaring | 
that I will exercise any feeble influence I may possess to tell the country to 
resist by every legal means an impost so vexatious and machinery so unjust 
and tyrannical.’’ For instance, there is timber. The bill gives two alterna- 
tives; by one, the owner will have to pay on the money he expends for re- 
pairs; by the other, “‘ the timber which ornaments a man’s property is to be 
valued every time a succession takes place, and a tax imposed upon it. The | 
right honourable gentleman may call that taxation ; I call it plunder.” 

As to the authorities for the bill, it is difficult to comprehend how such an 
incongruous Administration as the present can appeal to any authorities at 
all; but, supposing Lord John Russell to appeal to Fox and Grey, Mr. Glad- 
stone to Sir Robert Peel, and all of them to Adam Smith, still none of these 
authorities sanction the bill. He accused the Government of being actuated 
by motives not creditable, resulting from its extraordinary composition ; a 
Government fain, by all sorts of expedients, to conciliate the support of four 
or five sections of parties. ‘ Now they have to apologize for a Protestant 
speech, in order to bring back Roman Catholic adherents ; now they have to 
pander to Radical prejudices and Radical exactions. The present measure 
comes within the latter category. It is, however, in my opinion, high time 
that this war of classes should cease—(Cheers from both sides of the House) ; 
it is time, as my right honourable friend the Member for Bucks has well 
said, that town and country should recognize a common interest.” (Re- 








newed cheers.) He believed that the present Ministers, or their successors, 
will at no distant day find themselves obliged to repeal this tax, “ in obe- 
dience to the unanimous demands of an indignant nation.” 


| House in 1795, he would have carri 


| include settled property ; but in 





Mr. Heapiam expressed surprise’to hear Sir John Pakington complain 
of a measure which his own Government were prepared to introduce, 
(Sir John Pakington denied this assertion.) Mr. Headlam quoted the sen. 
tence from Mr. Disraeli’s speech: speaking in the name of the late 
Government, Mr. Disraeli told the House that “ they had not neglecteg 
carefully to examine the question of the stamp and probate dutics, ang 
that they thought it not impossible to bring forward, on the right occa. 
sion, a duty on successions that would reconcile contending interests, and 
terminate the system now so much complained of.” That plainly intj. 
mated an intention to propose a measure of this kind. Mr. Headlam 
argued that the public does not oppose this measure; that the press ap- 
proves it ; and that it forms a good equivalent for the duties now levied 
on personal property. 

Mr. Fresurtecp denied that the late Government had made any pro- 
posal to impose a tax of this description. Mr. Disraeli gave no pledge 
beyond this—that the question had been considered, and that it was not 
impossible a proposal might be made regarding it at a proper time. He 
objected to the bill and the machinery to enforce it, and called on the 
House to reject it as “‘ mischievous and obnoxious.” 

Mr. R. Pururmore heard with the greatest astonishment the charge 
that Mr. Gladstone had pandered to the Radical party in bringing in this 
bill; ‘for of all the Radical and revolutionary speeches I have eyer 
heard, that of the right honourable Baronet is the strongest : he began 
by a wholesale attack on the bench of Bishops, and declared his intention 
of inciting the people to break the law.” 

The fallac of his argument against the bill lies in considering all landed 
property real property whereas, by law, half the landed property of this 
country consists of what is called personal property—namely, an interest in 
the property for years, which does not amount to a freehold estate. It is the 
peculiarity of the English law, that if a man had an interest in land for 
twenty thousand years it would be considered personalty ; whereas if he had 
an estate for life it would be regarded as a freehold. A leasehold for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years would pay the legacy-duty, while a life 
interest would not. These were the peculiarities of the English law. Mr. 
Phillimore believed that the bill was not a blow at the aristocracy : had it 
been so, he would have been its strenuous opponent. 

Mr. Mvturn@s objected to the bill, on the ground that it is more in- 
quisitorial than the old Court of Wards and Liveries: that settled 
personalty could not be come at, and that in future no persons would 
place themselves in the positions of trustees or executors. He entered 
into an elaborate calculation, showing that the new tax would yield 
3,266, 6667. 

Mr. Wiiu1aM Wi1t1Ms briefly supported the measure. He said that 
Mr. Gladstone had shown more political virtue and public honesty than 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer had done for more than a century past. 

Sir Joun Troviore championed the small proprietors, and did not see 
why corporations sole should escape while corporate charities were to be 
taxed. 

Mr. Gladstone had said he did not wish to tax the small clergyman : but 
there are large prizes in the Church as well as small ones ; the holders of the 
large prizes rejoicein Mr. Gladstone’s measure. They had lately givena most 
indelicate vote ; and when the House knew that many of these right reverend 


| prelates are receiving more than three and four times as much as the Eccle- 


siastical Commissioners and Parliament had contemplated—(Cheers from all 
sides of the House)—he, for one, wished to ask if the country were prepared 
that they should be untouched, or that they should sit in judgment upon a 
legislative measure from the operation of which they were altogether ex- 
empt. He must say that his feeling of the stability of that principle un- 
der which they allowed right reverend and most reverend prelates to vote 
away the property of others, while they themselves escaped unscathed, was 
very much shaken. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Pexxiatr supported, and Sir Joun Watsu, at great length, opposed 
the bill. 

Lord Joun Russet thought there was very little cause for the warmth 
which had been shown. The question is not difficult or complex. 

For some time the House had been in the habit of hearing opinions ex- 
pressed in favour of the revision of taxation; they had come from that side, 
and had been echoed by the other ; Mr. Disraeli had made a laudable attempt 
towards the desired object, and Mr. Gladstone had been struck by the in- 
equality of the legacy and probate duties. He was confirmed in his views 
by looking back at the financial history of the past half-century. Mr. Pitt 
ahendeast his intention of taxing real property only when on a division there 
a 54 on each side: but it is clear that he had considered that the tax 
should apply to both. But what was the reason of his defeat? ‘ Mr. Fox 
objected to the tax. He objected, in the first instance, in the strongest man- 
ner, to the tax on personal property, and it was only by the force of a large 
majority against him that he was defeated in that opposition. Mr. Fox's 
objection to the one tax and to the other was based on the principle that he 
desired to give no additional means for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
Mr. Pitt was intent on procuring increased means for that war. Mr. Fox, 
opposed to the war itself, was equally intent on pas Mr. Pitt from ob- 
taining those increased means. But Mr. Fox, though unsuccessful as to per- 
sonal property, was successful as to real property ; and the cause of his success 
was that Mr. Pitt had failed in the earlier part of his life in carrying that re- 
form of Parliament of which he had been the advocate. There is no doubt 
that had he carried that reform, and the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country had, of consequence, been duly represented in this 
the two taxes together, the inequali- 
ties connected with which have latterly been so much discussed in this House.” 

Lord John had objected to the proposal made in 1842, because it did not 
r. Gladstone’s scheme settled property is 
included. It would seem that Sir John Pakington had been suddenly struck 
with the injustice of the tax on successions; but so long as it was confined 
to personal property, he had made no objection. Then he had denounced 
the clause relating to timber as a plunder clause; but in the act of 1799, 
plate, that might be disposed of, was liable to the tax: the'same principle, in 
nearly the same words is applied to timber. Placid upon plate, the right 
honourable gentleman becomes vehemently indignant respecting timber. It 
has been said that the institutions of the country were jeopardized by the 
measure. ‘ Now, all the jeopardy I see is from the language both of the right 
honourable Member for Droitwich and of the right honourable Member for 
Lincolnshire, in reference to the other House of Parliament ; where they not 
only complain, in terms not at all ambiguous, of the decisions of that other 
House, but divide that House into two parts, and say, while they are quite 
satisfied with the Temporal Peers, they are not at all pleased with the con- 
duct of the Spiritual Peers. Really, I am somewhat alarmed lest the motion 
brought forward some years to ‘ relieve,’ as it was termed, the Bishops 
from their duties in the other House, should be again brought forward, and 
this time under the potent sanction and support of the right honourable 
gentlemen and their friends.” (Laugiiter.) : 

Mr. E. Duncompe and Sir Epwarp Derrno opposed the bill, on the 
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ground, so often advanced, that the anomaly caused by the Income-tax 
was more than redressed by this measure; and that it was unjust to im- 
se a new and heavy burden upon the land. } 

The House divided—For the amendment, 185; against it, 268; Go- 
yernment majority, 83. 

The House went into Committee pro forma, and the amendments were 
ordered to be printed. 

On Thursday, Sir Witu1am Joxurre made a slight resistance to the 
motion for going into Committee ; renewing the discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and pathetically arguing against its tyrannical provisions. 
He was ready to bow his back to the burden, but he entreated the House 
not to inflict it in the manner proposed. Ie also complained of the ex- 
emption of corporations sole. 

Mr. GuADsTONE was very sorry, but, in accordance with his duty, he 
must decline to reopen the discussion. He could not postpone going into 
Committee ; especially as a tacit consent had been given to that course on 
Monday. 

Mr. Newpecats, Mr. Mvutivas, Sir Joun Paxrneton, and Mr. Buck, 
also complained of the bill; and seemed hurt that Mr. Gladstone had not 
replied to the “arguments” used against it on Monday. 

However, no division was taken, and the House went into Committee. 
A division was taken on clause 2, describing the property that should be 
taxed on succession. The objection to taxing settled property was re- 
stated by Mr. Muttrnes, al replied to by Mr. GiapsTonE; and the 
clause was voted by 113 to 45. 

Mr. Matrns pointed out an injustice which would be inflicted by the 
bill as it stood. Where a landlord comes into possession of property on 
the termination of a lease granted on lives, he would have to pay the tax; 
but where the lease has been granted for a term of years, he would not 
have to pay the tax on coming into succession. To illustrate his argu- 
ment, he stated that the Duke of Bedford and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster would shortly come into possession of immense estates, and pay no 
tax. Mr. Guapsrone reminded the Committee, that there was no ques- 
tion before them. The principle of the bill, and he wished to preserve it, 
was to tax successions on death. The case which had been raised ought 
to be provided for by a separate clause, if at all. He would consider it. 

Clause 5, providing that the extinction of determinable charges shall 
confer successions, was carried, on a division, by 171 to 100. 

When clause 7 was read, Lord Gatway moved that the Chairman 
should report progress. He described the bill as “downright robbery.” 

It might be very well for the right honourable gentleman to endeavour to 
please the Manchester and epee parties at the expense of the landed 
interest ; but as a small landed proprietor, living up to his income, he 
begged to protest against it. (Laughter from the Ministerial-benches.) 
supposed honourable gentlemen on the other side never stood up for their own 
interest in that House, or supported measures to increase their own property. 
At allevents, he confessed he could see no harm in country gentlemen stand- 
ing up for their own property. (Jronical cheers.) 

Colonel Sisruorr concurred. Mr. Grapsrone said he was sure both 


gentlemen must feel relieved after discharging themselves of their views | 


of the general policy of the bill. He would not oppose the motion. 
Accordingly the House resumed. 
Soap-pvties, 

The House went into Committee on the Soap-Duties; and agreed to a 
resolution declaring, that on and after the 5th July next the excise-duties 
on soap shall cease and determine. Mr. Frewen attempted to move an 
amendment inserting the word “‘ hop” instead of soap. The CuarrmMan 
decided against him, as the House had instructed the Committee to con- 
sider exclusively the duties on soap. Mr. Frewen appealed to the high- 
est authority, the honourable Member for North Hampshire. But 
the Spzaker said, that in Committee the highest authority is not the 
honourable Member for North Hampshire : however, as an individual, he 
concurred with the Chairman. The resolution was agreed to, and a bill 
was brought in and read a first time. 

Turkey AND Russia. 

In reply to a question by the Marquis of Cuanricarpg, the Earl of 
CLARENDON stated that the report published by the Moniteur (mentioned 
in our last paper) respecting the instructions given to the French and 
English Ambassadors at Constantinople, and to the advance of the com- 
bined fleets to the Dardanelles, was correct ; and that the “ most cordial 
unanimity has hitherto existed, and still continues to exist, on this most 
important question” between the Governments of France and England. 
T = given to the French and English Admirals were precisely 
similar. 

On the same evening, Lord Joun Russert gave a similar reply to a 
question put by Mr. Layarp. In reply to a question by Mr. Disraett, 
Lord Joun Russet said, speaking from memory, that “ the despatches 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe were transmitted on the 31st of May, and 
the instructions to Admiral Dundas on the Ist or 2d of June—I believe 
the 2d of June.” 

GovERNMENT oF INDIA. 

The Earl of ELLeNBorovGn, in moving for copies of the correspondence 
which has passed between the President of the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors, criticized the Government measure, and offered some 
suggestions of his own. He also expressed himself in fayour of immediate 
legislation. 

The measure he pronounced to be an experiment of mutilation—perfectly 
Oriental; but, instead of the punishment being inflicted by the executioner 


in this country, obeying the dictates of a superior humanity, it is to be per- | 


formed by the persons themselves. (Zaughter.) The thirty Directors, with 
a degree of jocular cruelty hardly witnessed since the days of Louis the 
Eleventh, are called upon to designate the fifteen who are to go out of office. 
Now, for her Majesty’s Ministers it is more natural, and a less disadvantage, 
to go out of office than to come in; but the Director going out of office loses 
social position and a salary. The worst fifteen, the youngest and least ex- 
perienced fifteen, will be left; and by restricting the choice of the Go- 
vernment nominees to persons who have served in India for ten years, 
(while ten years is much too brief in the general run,) many persons 
whom it would be desirable to have in the direction will be ex- 
cluded,—such, for instance, as the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Go- 
vernors, aud the Commander-in-chief. It would be better to extend the 
It would also be better that 


period to twenty years, and make exceptions. 
Proprietors will now say,“ Ob, 


the number of nominees should be enla 


if you are a distinguished man, go to the Government—they promote dis- 
tinguished men”’ ; the Proprietors will elect persons for their own purposes ; 
the public will be disgus 


, and the whole power will be thrown into the 


He | 


India, above a certain rank, at home or on furlough, should be added to the 
constituency ; that would represent all the Presidencies. We cannot give 
India a constitution in India, but we can give her one here. The Council 
should be an Indian Council, and the English mind should be represented 
by the President of the Board of Control. A Minister who made himself 
better acquainted with questions coming before them could easily rule the 
Court of Directors; and he could do a great deal better if he had a good 
Council. Lord Ellenborough described how, while the Indian Minister of 
the day can control the measures of the Court of Directors, the Court of Di- 
rectors can control the men; because they have the patronage. It is as if, 
in this country, Ministers possessed the executive power and the Opposition 
all the patronage. The severance of civil and scientific patronage from the 
Court of Directors may be beneficial; but it will produce a social revolution. 
He seemed to throw some doubt on the proposed test of examination, and 
argued against “cramming” men for positions—over-educated men being 
intolerable bores. The best education is the education of the world, where 
men compete with their equals. Once in India, however, there is to be no 
competition ; a man isto rise by seniority, irrespectively of his abilities. The 
regulation as to competition for entrance into Haileybury or Addiscombe 
would exclude the sons of officers in the Indian army, who cannot afford to 
send their sons to cramming schools. Lord Ellenborough rs that the 
Court should have the appointment of cadetships; one civil to five military 
to be given on honour, as good service er in the Navy are now, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Control, and mainly with a view of securing 
some appointments to the sons of Indian officers. 

Having passed through this subject, he objected to the extension of the 
“ Macaulay Code”’ to all India, as overriding the inevitable variety of local 
laws and customs. He approved of a Legislative Council and of the amalga- 
mation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, of the appointment of a Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, of the revision of the furlough regulations, and 
other minor details of the Government scheme. He finished with a deserip- 
tion of the arduous duties of the post of Governor-General; upon whose cha- 
racter, after all, the character of the Government of India must depend. 

Earl Granvitte paid a high tribute to Lord Ellenborough’s ability and 
patriotic conduct on this questiou, as displayed both in Parliament and in 
the Committee on India. He restated many of the arguments used in 
the House of Commons in defence of the Company's administration, 

There has been a certain incompetency in the judges, it is true, and in the 
state of the law; but with respect to the latter, what is our own condition in 
England at this moment? Trade with India has increased as much as we could 
expect ; education has been extended to 30,000 or 40,000 Natives ; the revenue 
has improved; and the extension of public works has been delayed only by 
expensive wars. As to patronage, he dissented from Lord Ellenborough. 
Education, as the appearance on the bench of so many successful wranglers 
at Cambridge proves, and examination, give opportunities to the cleverest 
men. Lord Granville thought that the examinations would have an ariste- 
cratic rather than a democratic effect, as poor men will not be able to give 
| their children the requisite education. Instead of thinking that the fre- 
quency of debates on India is a danger to be avoided, Lord Granville thought 
that they should be encouraged. On the whole, while Ministers would 
| have found their ease in delay, they have obeyed their duty in legislating 
| 80 as to improve rather than to destroy; and have so arranged, that if the 

Court of Directors do not come up to public expectations, the change is faci- 
litated rather than impeded. 

Lord MonreaGur argued for delay; condemned the Government; and 
noticed omissions in Lord Granville’s speech,—such as employment of the 
Natives, The Duke of Areyiu replied to Lord Monteagle’s arguments 
for delay ; vindicated the East India Company and the double Govern- 
ment, and expressed himself in favour of educating and employing the 
Natives. The Marquis of CLanricarpe argued for delay ; and the Earl 
of ALBEMARLE said a few telling words against the double Government ; 
reserving himself for the bill. 

The motion for papers was not opposed, 

Mr. Keoou. 

On Tuesday night, Mr. Kroou gave notice that he should call the at- 
tention of the House to a matter personal to himself, and involving also 
Lord Naas and Major Beresford. The same evening, in the House of 
Lords, the Earl of Eaiinron apparently intended to raise the subject ; 
but in the absence of the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Anerpeen in- 
formed Lord Eglinton of the notice given by Mr. Keogh, and said, that 
under these circumstances, perhaps Lord Eglinton would think it right 
to postpone his observations. Lord Eeuirnron concurred: at the same 
time he stated, that Lord Naas, whose name had been mentioned in con- 
nexion with an alleged offer of a place under the late Government, “ dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally denies ever having made, or been authorized to 
make, an offer of office to Mr. Keogh, or to any one of his political asso- 
ciates,”’ 

Mr. Kroon, accordingly, made his statement on Thursday. Before ho 
told the main story, he appealed to the generous feelings of the House, 
in a case in which he was not the aggressor. Te stated the cireum- 
stances attending the discussion last week in the House of Lords ;— 
how that it had come upon him as a perfect surprise; how he had at- 
tended in that House on being told that his name was called in 
question; how he had heard Lord Derby call his appointment “ un- 
fortunate,” and Lord Eglinton—“ a noble, and, as I have always heard, 
a very chivalrous Earl’’—say that it was the “ least reputable ”’ of all the 
appointments; and how that he had communicated with the Duke of 
Newcastle, who kindly undertook his defence. He then, with much 
comment interwoven, told the story of the interview at which the over- 
ture from the late Ministry was made to him, with corroborative evidence. 

At the time of the formation of Lord Derby’s Government, Lord Naas, 
| desiring an interview with Mr. Keogh, hunted after him “from street to 
street and from house to house”’ ; inquired of friend after friend in his eagex 
haste to communicate with him. He appeared at the Reform Club in quest 
of him, and was an object of pardonable curiosity to the members who sur- 
rounded him, Not finding him at the Reform Club, Lord Naas paid his visits 
to another club; and ultimately wrote a note requesting an interview at 
the house of his Lordship. Mr. Keogh accordingly waited upon him; and 
after some conversation of no importance, Lord Naas said he had been di- 
rected to ask whether Mr. Keogh would accept office under Lord Derby. Mr, 
Keogh jestingly asked if he was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer ox 
President of the Board of Control? Lord Naas said that he had put a serious 
question; and Mr. Keogh then said it was impossible that he could join 
d Derby’s Government. Some conversation took place relative to the 




















reélection of Lord Naas; and Mr. Keogh said he was not aware that any of his 
friends would offer any opposition at Kildare. 

Amongst other corroborative testimony, consisting of his own eet to 
several Members, “eo instante,”” Mr. Keogh read two letters from Mr. Os- 
borne and Mr. Edmund O'Flaherty. Mr. Osborne stated that the writer saw 
Lord Naas at the Reform Club. Mr. Edmund O'Flaherty reported a conver- 
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sation between himself and Lord, Naas in a railway carriage on the road to 
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Ireland: Lord Naas had observed that he was disappointed at Mr. Keogh’s 
conduct in attacking Mr. Disraeli; that the Ministers deserved a kinder 
consideration after the feeling evinced by Lord Naas in having sent for Mr. 
Keogh and asking ‘‘ whether you would take office under the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby.” Mr. Keogh also stated, that after an attack he had 
made on Mr. Disraeli, Major Beresford had called him “into that lobby,” 
and “‘ whiningly ’’ complained of his attacks: that he told Major Beresford 
he had a perfect right to take what course he pleased. ‘Of course you 
have,” said the Major; ‘but we really expected better things from you, 
seeing that Lord Naas had asked you to take office.” 

Mr. Keogh stated, that on Friday night after the attack upon him in the 
House of Lords, he wrote to Lord Naas, recapitulating the facts, and asking 
him to give his explanation. Lord Naas had gone out of town, and there 
was no answer for several days: after his return, Mr. Keogh again wrote to 
him; yet Lord Naas did not reply until Tuesday at mid-day; and then he 
sent a brief note, denying that “‘ either directly or indirectly” he had made 
any offer of office, or that he had, or assumed that he had, authority to do 
so. Mr. Keogh had never asserted that an offer of office was made, but that 
he had been asked whether he would accept office. His personal honour had 
been grossly assailed, without notice, and where he could not answer: he 
now defended himself face to face, and was confident of a fair verdict. 
( Cheers.) 

Lord Naas complained of the “ betrayal of private confidence, and dis- 
tortion of words used in confidential conversation.” Unpractised as he 
was in debate, and unable to cope with Mr. Keogh as a rhetorician, every 
word he intended to utter would be true. 

He described himself as having been, down to the formation of the late 
Government, in frequent and friendly communication with Mr. Keogh re- 
specting the motion on the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which was brought 
on the day before the defeat of Lord John Russell on the Militia Bill. On 
the following Monday, Lord Derby came into power, and an office was offered 
to Lord Naas contingent on his reélection. He therefore sought an interview 
with Mr. Keogh in order to learn whether or not his reélection was likely to be 
nee Mr. Keogh answered him in a friendly way, and Lord Naas believes he 
did prevent a contest. Lord Naas admitted that he had asked, imprudently 
—- the simple question—‘‘If office had been offered you under the new 

overnment, would you or your friends have accepted it?”’ Mr. Keogh 
replied—“TI think, after all that has occurred, after the part I and m 
friends have taken in the overthrow of the late Government, some suc 
offers might have been made.” (Great cheering and laughter.) Mr. Keogh 
asked “if any one in authority knew or authorized Lord Naas to ask the 
question ?’’ and Lord Naas replied that ‘‘ Major Beresford knew of my asking 
you the question.”” (Cheers and counter-cheers.) But he denied that Major Be- 
resford had authorized him to do more than say that ‘‘ the Government have no 
unfriendly feeling towards’ Mr. Keogh. In aconversation just before, in which 
Major Beresford expressed some solicitude as to the course which certain Irish 
Members might take, Lord Naas told him he intended, “ as a matter of in- 
formation to myself,”’ to learn whether Mr. Keogh was disappointed at not 





mage | an offer of office. How could he have intended to make such an 
offer, when all the appointments had been already made? Lord Naas | 
denied the railway statement imputed to him by Mr. O'Flaherty; indeed, | 
he could not have made it, as it would have been at variance with the truth. | 
He freely admitted that he had taken an erroneous course; but it was an | 
error of judgment, ‘ because I believed I could confidentially and freely and | 
frankly communicate with a man who, though a political opponent, I be- 
lieved at that time to be a friend.” (Cheers from the Opposition.) 

Major Beresrorp flatly denied that he had authorized an offer of 


regarding it as a question of memory and not of veracity. But he drew ag 
distinction between the personal and the political charge against Mr. 
Keogh, and revived old accusations; accusing him of “ physically tramp. 
ling under foot” the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and of making a solemn 
appeal to the Deity and declaring that he would not join any Government 
that did not make Sharman Crawford’s Bill a Cabinet measure; and Sir 
John insisted that on those accounts the appointment was not “ reputable,” 

Mr. Keoen denied that any meeting, to his knowledge, had occurred 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill since his interview with Lord Naas, and 
the story of the —" he denied altogether. 

After some more talk from Tory Irish Members, as if to keep up the 
dispute, the subject was allowed to drop. 


Votine sy Bator. 

Mr. Henry Berxe ey moved for leave to bring in a bill to protect the 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland, by causing the votes at all Parlig- 
mentary elections to be taken by way of ballot. 

When Lord Aberdeen came into office, Mr. Berkeley had hopes that the 
ballot would be included in the promised general measure of reform; but as 
it now appears that no such measure is to be brought in, he determined to 
attempt separate legislation on the subject, with the permission of the House, 
Referring to the eve of the last election, he described Major Beresford con- 
sulting Mr. Frail, and Mr. Hayter consulting Mr. Coppock, in order to se- 
cure purity of election; he alluded to the saturnalia which followed; and 
he quoted John Evelyn to show that the evils were as bad two hundred years 
ago,—evils to remedy which, Daniel Defoe, forty years after Evelyn, pointed 
out the ballot. The chief evils of the present system are bribery, including 
treating, and intimidation. Many efforts have been made to put down bribery, 
but none to put down treating. Election Committees have been forced 
to unseat gentlemen whose agents, either through stupidity or treachery, 
had given some elector 2/., or some beast a gallon of beer; but they allowed 
candidates or their friends to bring their tenants to the poll, customers to 
compel tradesmen to vote, and masters to discharge servants for voting 
against them. Bribery is but a dwarf compared to intimidation. Bribery 
is indefensible, but it has some redeeming points. Money given for a vote 
may have enabled a mechanic to buy tools or obtain medical aid. But in “ the 
election-screw,’’—that famous instrument, wholly English though founded 
on an espionage worthy of Fouché or Vidocq,—what redeeming feature is 
there in that? Look at the report of the Clitheroe Election Committee ; 
while intimidation generally is spoken of, there is no mention made of that 
worst kind which assails an elector at his fireside, and puts the debtor in 
prison. Yet letters read before that Committee show that such intimidation 
was = Against that kind of intimidation no remedy but the ballot 
could be devised. 

The faults of our electoral system have now been acknowleged by every 
Minister. Quoting from the Perth and Leeds “‘ Democracy’’ speeches of 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Berkeley contrasted them with the tone of Lord 





office : reason and common sense show that it is impossible he ‘should 


have done so. 

“When I do anything, I take the responsibility. (Jronical cheers from 
the Ministerial benches.) Ay, I take the responsibility upon myself. 
compromise not others, nor bring them in. I do not communicate private 
conversations, nor compromise other persons,’’ (Continued ironical cheering.) 
He wished every gentleman had the same respect he had for a confidential 
communication, and would not make use, for the purposes of attack, of pri- 
vate words, spoken perhaps in a friendly and unguarded moment. He ad- 
mitted the interview in the lobby, alluded to by Mr. Keogh; but he said that 
he had only in a quiet, gentlemanlike way, asked Mr. Keogh whether Lord 
Naas had not conveyed a kindly and friendly message from him? Major 
Beresford strongly — against the ‘ prostitution of private documents 
and the exposure of confidential communications,” 

Mr. Naprer explained some points of date. Mr. Isaac Burr set his 
position right, by stating that he had not volunteered permission to Mr. 
Keogh to use his name in corroboration of one point, but that he did not 
object to it. 

Mr. Disraett set forth how both the statements might be reconciled, 
and disclaimed any hostility to Mr. Keogh. For himself, he saw no rea- 
son why the late Government should not have offered Mr. Keogh an 
oftice; Mr. Disraeli would not have been displeased if office had been of- 
fered and accepted by Mr, Keogh: he was a man of great abilities, whose 
career Mr, Disraeli had always respected. As to his invective—invective 
is a great ornament to debate—how should we get through dry statistics 








without something pungent ?>—and he had always listened to Mr. Keogh 
with admiration, and, on the whole, with pleasure. 
honour of both gentlemen was clear and unimpeachable. 

Lord Joun Russet. drew attention to the material point at issue—the 
personal question, and made the most of Mr. Disraeli’s admissions re- 
specting Mr. Keogh; showing that by such testimony Lord Eglinton’s 
accusation and imputation were now swept away—‘“ gone, and gone 
for ever.” Lord John showed that the statement of Mr. Keogh was 
confirmed by the statement of Lord Naas; and argued that every one 
must have understood his question to have meant an offer of office. He 
severely censured Lord Naas for not having given a specific and candid 
answer to the appeal of Mr. Keogh. 

He might have replied—‘t The question I asked you may have given you 
an impression that an offer of office was meant, but that was not my mean- 
ing.”” Instead of which, he answered with dry reserve, that “neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly ’’ was any office offered. ‘Such a want of fairness and 
candour, and, I should say, haneeniie consideration for the feelings and 
character of a person with whom the noble Lord had been on terms of friend- 
ship, it has seldom been my lot to witness: and all this, be it observed, 
from a noble Lord who ree | he says he is not much used to speaking in 
this House, is particularly nice with respect to the public conduct of others, 
and who, not very long ago, constituted himself into a public accuser. There- 
fore the noble Lord should be remarkably particular himself in his conduct 
ea those with respect to whom he may be in political opposition.” 

hecrs. 
¢ Lord John thought there was no reason to doubt the veracity of either 
gentleman ; but there was reason to regret that there should be cause to 
read letters in that House to prove that ‘“‘the rash and reckless accusation 


In his opinion, the | 





of bes late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland is unfounded.” —— 
., Buf Jouty Paxryeton reviewed the whole controversy on both sides ; 
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John’s subsequent address to the electors of London. [Lord John Russell— 
* Those — were delivered in opposition: they were made last sum- 
mer.”] Mr. Berkeley said, he did not care when they were delivered: that 
did not alter the case. He would tell the noble Lord what the people said 
of him with reference to these matters. They said that in the times of the 
Reform Bill he was the best collar-horse, but that now, when in office, he 
turned out a jibber, broke away from the collar, and slipped down on his 
haunches. (Laughter.) Citing the speeches at Carlisle, in which Sir James 
Graham expressed his desire to put an end to intimidation, but ‘did not be- 
lieve the ballot would do it,” Mr. Berkeley controverted Sir James’s argu- 
ment that if the ballot were agreed to it eould not be enforced, and that as 
to bribery it would still continue on the principle of “no return no pay.” 
The Solicitor-General, the Attorney-General, the Master of the Rolls, Vice- 
Chancellor Page Wood, were all in favour of the ballot. To the argument 
that the ballot would in fact afford no concealment, Mr. Berkeley replied, 
that would depend on the voter himself; and asked, ** how is it, that if gen- 
tlemen conceal their opinions by resorting to the system of blackballing the 
Sir Lucius O’Triggers of the social circles, they deny that it is possible to 
blackball the Sir Lucius O’Triggers of politics?” The fact is, that the politi- 
cal opinions of electors, tenants-at-will and tradesmen, under the present 
system are not generally known; and he quoted the evidence of Mr. James 
Mathers, examined before a Committee in 1835, to show that tenants-at-will 
in counties generally vote with their landlords. He also read a correspond- 
ence, which took place in August last, between Mr. de Burgh of Raheny, a 
Monaghan landlord, his agent, and one of his tenants, showing that Mr. de 
Burgh enforced the payment of rent nearly on the day it was due, avowedly 
because the tenant “refused his landlord the compliment of his vote.” In 
1832, Lord John Russell said at Torquay, that he would adopt vote by ballot 
if he saw the tenantry forced to vote against their feelings: now, though 
there had been no intimidation on the estates of the Duke of Bedford, there 
had been intimidation in the vast majority of cases. He described the riotous 
scenes at Oldham and at Six-mile Bridge during the last election. He denied 
that the ballot would make the country democratic ; and pointed to the con- 
duct of the dreaded democracy at the Great Exhibition and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s funeral. In fine, he insisted that the — of England have as 
much right to the ballot as any Member of that House to the enjoyment of 
the sunshine of God’s firmament or the light breezes of the spring. (Cheers.) 

Sir Joun Suetwey seconded the motion. 

Mr. Epwarp Bax said, he must vote against the motion : but he an- 
nounced a new plan of his own. 

He was for _——. every man of twenty-one years of age to havea vote 
on payment of a sum of money at the registry-office—the sum to be divided 
among the Members elected. (Great laughter.) Well, the Speaker is paid, 
Ministers and Judges are paid ; why should Members of Parliament be the 
only persons unpaid ? (Laughter.) “ Instead of feeling it a degradation, L 
should feel it an extreme honour passed on me—(Renewed laughter)—to 
have it said that I had been elected out of respect.” sere 

Mr. J. G. Puriirmore argued for secret voting as a lesser evil: it will 
not prevent bribery, but it is the obvious remedy for intimidation. fr. 
Brapy spoke on the same side, as to the exercise of intimidation in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Sipyey Hervert remarked, that Mr. Berkeley's speech differed 
from his other speeches on the same subject, seeing that he based his case 
on intimidation, and implied that the ballot would be inoperative as 
against bribery. But intimidation has decreased since the days when the 
late Duke of Newcastle said he had a right to do what he liked with his 
own; whereas bribery has increased. ' 

Instead of turning the tenants off in his county, the landlords think 
themselves fortunate if the tenants do not turn them off. Bribery is the 
plague-spot of our electoral system ; and against bribery the ballot would be 
inefficacious. As to the blackballing in the clubs, the cases are not identi- 
cal—the one is a political, the other a social question. You are not bound 
to give a reason for a personal dislike, but there is a responsibility attached 
to the exercise of the public function. Mr. Herbert referred to the work- 
ing of the ballot in the parish of St. Marylebone, where party strife is not 
lessened, and there is the most entire openness in the proceedings ; and to 
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America, where secrecy is not “ye where the ballot screens and 
facilitates corruption, and where, in 1850, the Governor of New York, in 
bis message, pointed to the alarming increase of bribery, and urged the As- 
sembly to adopt such measures as should protect, not the voter, but the 
ballot-boxes. (Cheers and protege: ak 4 Mr. Herbert argued that the 
ballot would be a sham unless secrecy were made compulsory; that the 
openness of the English character would frustrate compulsory secrecy ; and 

tif the ballot were granted it would sap the foundations of liberty, by 
destroying the independence and fearlessness of the people, 

Lord ALEXANDER Lennox opposed the motion. 


Mr. Conpen hoped Mr. Herbert would live to make as manly a dis- 
ayowal of the opinions he now holds on the ballot as he had of the senti- 
ments he formerly expressed on free trade. 

The advocates of the ballot do not admit that it would be inoperative 
against bribery ; they said, while it would be a perfect shield against in- 
timidation, it would be a potent obstacle to bribery. Intimidation has not 
been put down by public opinion; on the contrary, the counties have suc- 
cumbed, and have ceased to make a struggle for independence. Why, it is 
held an insult to a large proprietor to canvass his tenants without permis- 
sion obtained : we have heard talk of a duel in consequence of one gentle- 
man’s poaching on the territory of another. Before the Reform Bill, the 
counties were the strong-holds of freedom; but the frecholders have been 
swamped by the tenants-at-will. Where an attempt at independence has 
been made—as in North Northumberland, South Northumberland, Hertford- 
shire, Herefordshire, and West Surrey—we have sufficient proof of the ex- 
istence of intimidation. He appealed to Sir George Grey to speak to 
the character of county elections, As to Ireland, there all is in- 
timidation and violence, and the elector requires to be shielded from 
both priest and landowner. Controverting Mr. Herbert's arguments drawn 
from America, “no return no pay,’’ Mr. Cobden asked, “‘ Must there 
be a Ballot League as well as an Anti-Corn-law League ?’’ There has been 
a threat to bring in a Reform Bill without the ballot: he would rather 
not have the franchise extended at all than run the risk of this virus 
of corruption being brought to bear on the five-pound householders; and 
if Lord John Russell is not prepared to grant the ballot, Mr. Cobden 
would rather see him postpone bie form Bill. 

Sir Ronert Peer supported the motion very decidedly, in an amusing 
and eccentric speech. 

Since the time of Mr. Grote to the present day, able and powerful argu- 
ments had been adduced in — of the present measure. He brought to 
the same view of the subject the hearty advocacy of an honest heart, and 
that was sure to meet with the sympathies of some of those whom he ad- 

He had advocated the ballot not from a hasty conclusion; nor 
was he actuated either by a love of reform or a desire of upsctting the insti- 
tutions of the country, but from considerations of what it appeared to him, 
with his limited experience of judging, was calculated to promote the liberty 
and independence of the people of this country. (Cheers.) Sir Robert be- 
lieved that the greatest possible publicity should always accompany the po- 
litical acts of a constitutional government, but that on the other hand the 
greatest possible secrecy should always accompany the sovereign expression of 
public opinion in the exercise of the elective franchise. He therefore thought 
that all measures which tend to elevate the public mind, to free it from 








the influence of political animosities, and to render it no longer liable to | 


the heat of political passions, should ever meet with the regar 
tion of that House. Out of doors, the balance of public opinion indisputably 
inclines to this free, this easy, this honourable system; and as the wed 
of public opinion out of doors inclines that way, so he firmly believed that 
on that night the majority of the House must equally incline in its favour. 
(Leughter.) Well, if it did not that night, it was a mere matter of time. 
And it must be a source of great gratification to those amongst them who 
are faithful to their political convictions, to look forward to the accomplish- 
ment of their political views, and to remark that on each successive occasion 


and atten- | 


when this measure is submitted to the House there is a diminishing majority | 


against it. 
any sense— (Immense laughter)—of the progress that this question is making 
in the minds of honourable gentlemen. 


This was a clear proof to him, and to everybody else who had | 


He told a story illustrative of Austrian rule in Italy and the value of | 


the ballot. The case occurred at Florence. Prince Lichtenstein pro- 
— as a member of some club or reunion a member of the 

indischgriitz family ; but as in Italy all Austrians are naturally 
enough hated, the young member was black balled. Prince Lichtenstein 
was, of course, furious at this result. He called out the military—oc- 
cupied all the most important posts of the city, and threatened to interfere 
with the public amusements. He then called a meeting of the club, and 
said, “ Gentlemen, the ballot is all nonsense; let us have publicity of 
voting.” The consequence was, that with the sword hanging over the heads 
of the electors, the candidate who was in the first instance blackballed was 
unanimously elected. (Laughter.) 

It has lately been established that Lord Aberdeen has no “‘subordinates”’ ; 
and Lord John Russell quoted a sensible opinion of Lord Melbourne’s, which 
he evidently meant to throw in the teeth of Lord Aberdeen—(Laughter)— 
that if the members of Government are only agreed about the course which 
they pursue, it is of no consequence whether they are all agreed with re- 

to the grounds by which they arrive at that course. One would think, 
rom this, that the noble Lord and the members of the Government are all of 
the same opinion with regard to public questions. He begged the House 
just to look at the opinions of the Pabinet upon this very question of the 
lot. There is the right honourable gentleman the Member for Southwark 
—the glorious Radical of Southwark—(Zaughter)—who looks at the ballot 
as the anchor of the salvation of this country ; and Sir Robert agreed that he 
is perfectly right. Then there is the right honourable gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, who is now sitting with great rn ye | under the gentle 
breezes which fan the Admiralty flag. (Renewed laughter.) That right 
honourable gentleman looks upon the Fallot as the Cape Horn of politics—as 
the Ultima Thule of political navigation. (Continued laughter.) With re- 
gard to those few honourable gentlemen whom the country regret to see so 
much separated from their legitimate connexions now that there is no longer 
any necessity for their separation, he did not know how they were to vote . 
but there was one honourable gentleman upon whose vote he could with cer- 
tainty rely, and that was the honourable and gallant captain the eccentric 
Member for Middlesex. (Loud laughter.) 

Alluding to the increase of bribery, Sir Robert took two cases. There was 
the borough of Aylesbury, which had on two occasions been convicted of 
bribery ; but he could not say whether or not the purity of the borough had 

n improved since her Majesty's Solicitor-General had been connected 
with it. (Laughter.) Let the House consider the case of the Wigton 
Burghs. At the late general election, Sir John M‘Taggart polled 140 votes, 
and Mr. Caird polled 139: Mr. Caird petitioned, but was unable to with- 
stand the Earl of Stair and eleven lawyers staring at him. (Loud laughter.) 

Sir Robert urged the House to rally round the popular standard of the 
ballot, which would not at all interfere with the legitimate exercise of the 
influence of property, but would benefit all classes. (Cheers.) 

The Lorp-Apvocate repeated, with some variation of form and phrase, 
the arguments of previous speakers against the motion. 


Mr, Bricurt followed the lead of Mr. Cobden ; taking his illustrations 
of inffmidation from Ireland, where he found a Duke of Newcastle in a 
Marquis of Londonderry—and Durham, where the same family influence 
prevailed. He pointed out that in the United States no election petition, 
with allegations of corruption or intimidation, had ever been presented ; 
and he stated that in Massachusetts the ballot had existed since 1634. 

Lord Joun Russet said, he would not have spoken on this occasion 
had not his personal conduct been misrepresented. The speech quoted by 
Mr. Berkeley was made before Lord John's election. He had voted 
against the ballot only a few weeks before; and when he was asked in 
the Guildhall, how he should vote in future, he gave his reasons against 
secret voting. 

Lord John argued that the vote is a trust ; that secret voting is therefore 
unconstitutional ; that the spirit of liberty had grown by the readiness of 
men to suffer sacrifices, and that to take away responsibility and hold every 
man harmless would quench that spirit. ite corrected Mr. Bright's his- 
torical argument drawn from Massachusetts : the ballot established there in 
1634 was a system of open voting, by writing the name on a piece of paper ; 
it was not secret at all. It is not certain even now whether Massachusetts 
will finally establish the secret ballot : he thought the United States would 
prefer the open ballot. “If that is the case—if we, in fact, have no ex- 
ample, either in ancient or modern times, of this mode of secret voting being 
successful, (the only example of its success being in the republic of Venice, 
where it established despotism)—then I say, at least let us pause until we 
have some surer foundation to rest a belief on that this secret voting is a suf- 
ficient remedy for the evils complained of ; and let us keep that mode of 
voting which has been found consistent and compatible with all that is no- 
ble, with all that is manly, and with all that is free in our institutions,” 
(Great cheering.) 

Lord Duptey Srvarr moved the adjournment of the debate; and 
divided the House; but that motion was rejected by 329 to 65. The 
House then divided on the original motion—For it, 172; against it, 232 ; 
majority against leave to bring in a bill, 60. 

Evections Br, 

On the motion of Mr. Groner Burr, the House of Commons went 
into Committee on this bill; which fixes the time for the proclamation of 
writs at not later than ten nor sooner than six days from the receipt 
thereof for counties, and within six days after the receipt in boroughs, 
two days’ notice being given. It also fixes the duration of the poll at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge at five successive days, and 
exacts that the election shall not take place sooner than six nor later 
than fourteen days after the receipt of the writ. There is also provision 
for the appointment of any number of Pro Vice-Chancellors to take the 
poll in the absence of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Much pressed to withdraw his bill, Mr. Burr declined; and it passed 
through Committee. 

New Wrir ror Iarwicu. 

Sir Jonn Tyrett moved the issue of a new writ for Harwich. He 
commented on the absence of legal evidence against the borough in the 
report of the late Committee. Sir Joun Suexiey moved, as an amend- 
ment, the appointment of a Select Committee to eee into the state of 
the representation in Harwich. That borough stinks in the nostrils of 
the people. 

Mr, Ieapiam, Sir Frepenicx Tursicrer, Mr. Aciionny, Sir Ronert 
Inouis, and Mr. Wapprnoron, supported the original motion. They ar- 
gued, that Mr. Peacocke was unseated because he had made a corrupt 
bargain with Mr. Attwood, and that no evidence of bribery at the last 
election had been taken. On the other hand, Mr. Tuomas Duncomer 
argued, from past reports of Election Committees on the borough, that 
it is ripe for disfranchisement. Lord Joun Russe. thought this the 
strongest case that has come under the notice of the House; but they 
could not overlook the report of the Committee. The course taken on 
previous occasions made it difficult to single out a case and say, “ This is 
worse than another; we will not issue the writ.” The investigation was 
incomplete; and he should be quite prepared, even if the writ were issued, 


| either to vote for a Committee of inquiry or for the disfranchisement ef 





the borough. 

Before a division was taken, the amendment was withdrawn; and 
the motion for issuing the writ was carried by 247 to 102. 

Sir Joun Sue iey gave notice that he would move for leave to bring 
in a bill to disfranchise the borough of Harwich. 

OaTus. 

Lord Broveuam called the attention of the Peers to petitions which he 
had presented from various religious bodies in Scotland and England 
praying for some alteration of the oaths taken in courts of justice. Three 
sects, the Moravians, the Quakers, and the Separatists, have been relieved 
from the necessity of taking oaths; but all sectaries who do not belong to 
those bodies are still required to take an oath, or they lose the benefit of tes- 
timony. The consequences are gricvous to the administration of justice. 
Not only might a felon escape, but an innocent person might be impri- 
soned. Lord Brougham thought that a discretionary power should be 
given to the court to take an affirmation instead of an oath where there 
exists a conscientious objection on the part of a witness. But he objected 
to abolishing the swearing of witnesses altogether. 3 

Lord Campnet presented several similar petitions ; and hoped the time 
was come when this grievance would be removed. 

Free Bracks in Sourn CARoina. 

Lord Bravwont, in moving for correspondence respecting the law of 
the State cf South Carolina on Coloured scamen, began with an assurance 
that he did not wish to renew on this side the Atlantic the angry discus- 
sions which have taken place on the other. By the law of South Carolina, 
a Coloured seaman arriving in the ports of that State is liable to be seized 
and imprisoned: an instance of this occurred in March 1852, when 
Manuel Percira, a British subject, was so imprisoned. The treaties with 
the Federal Government are subject to the municipal laws ; and the only 
way of dealing with the grievance would be by obtaining a modification 
of the State law. The Earl of CLAnenpDon said that the subject is sur- 
rounded with great difficulties, and the correspondence is very yolumi- 
nous. Some of the highest constitutional authorities in the United 


States hold that the law is unjust, and the Federal Government at- 
tempted to impress that view on the Government of South Carolina ; but 
the excitement produced was so great that the Federal Government 
said that if Great Britain insisted in demanding the concession, they 
Great Britain is not the only 


Lord Cla- 


must give notice to terminate the treaty. in 
sufferer ; for the law applies to all the States of the Union, 
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rendon was willing to give the papers, but he hoped that would not lead 
to irritating discussions.—Motion agreed to, 
Exxection ComMIttTeEs. 

The Committee appointed to institute further inquiries into the cireum- 
stances attending the election at Plymouth in July 1852 reassembled on 
Thursday. Captain Seymour, Commodore-Superintendent of the Devon- 
port Dockyard, was examined; and proved that a great number of ap- 
pointments, exceeding those in ordinary times, had been made about the 
time of the elections in July last. He specified the cases. John Smith, 
one of the men appointed, stated that he voted for Mr. Mare, and that he 
received the order for his appointment before the election ; but that he 
had never seen Mr. Mare, and that his getting the appointment had 
nothing to do with his voting. 

The Liverpool inquiry continues its petty and interminable disclosures ; 
but the evidence, though cumulatively important, is without separate 
interest. 





Che Cuurt. 
Ovr Court record is more than usually eventful this week. On Tuesday, 
the Queen held a drawingroom, at St. James’s Palace. There was a 
numerous attendance of distinguished persons, including the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha and the Duke of Genoa; and General Ougareff, and Count 
Dimitri Nesselrode, who were introduced by the Russian Minister. 

Her Majesty gave a state ball on Wednesday night, at Buckingham 
Palace. ‘The whole suite of apartments and the grand staircase had been 
tastefully adorned with shrubs and flowers, which shed fragrance as well 
as brilliancy; and the grand hall, newly decorated since the Queen gave 
her last entertainment, was seen for the first time in the freshness of its 
pictorial and heraldic splendours. 

‘“* The ceiling has been painted in oil, and panelled with a great variety of 
geometrical forms, and adorned with shields of arms, heraldic badges, the 
insignia of the national orders of chivalry of the Three Kingdoms, the 
badge of the Prince of Wales, andthe monogram of the Queen and Prince, 
with wreaths of flowers and the various mottoes interspersed—all con- 
tributing to the general and very beautiful effect. A large oval occupies 
the centre of the ceiling, in which are the shields of her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, surrounded by a wreath of flowers. On the 
one side 1s the golden harp of Ireland in a cirele of deep blue, and on the 
other the lion of Seotland. ‘The stars of the orders of the Garter and St. 
Andrew, with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, on squares of vermilion, are 
arranged so as to form the points of the geometrical forms into which the 
ceiling is panelled by colour. The architectural ornaments of the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, are also picked out with vermilion and white, blue, gold, 
and white, and green and white.” 

Dancing was confined to the throne-room and ball-room: in both, 
raised seats were prepared for the Queen, Prince Albert, and the royal 
guests, backed by draperies of white silk embroidered with flowers. The 
Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, were present; altogether, 
there were one thousand nine hundred guests. The ball was opened by 
the Queen and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz ; and was con- 
tinued from ten until half-past twelve o’clock ; then supper was served 
in the dinner-room. After supper, her Majesty returned to the ball- 
room, dancing was resumed, and continued until two o'clock. The 
Queen then quitted the state-rooms, and the company departed. 

The King and Queen of Hanover arrived at Woolwich on Thursday, 
in the Black Eagle; and were received by the Duke of Cambridge and 
Count Kielmansegge, who both assisted the King up the landing-steps, 
under a royal salute from the battery. The Queen of Hanover was 
handed up by Commodore Eden. They are accompanied by the Crown 
Prince and the Princesses Frederica and Maria. Having stopped at the 
Hanoverian Legation, they speedily set out for Buckingham Palace to 
visit the Queen; but they had not proceeded far when they met her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert coming to welcome them. Upon this the whole 
party returned to the Legation. 

The King of Hanover, the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, visited and dined with the 
Queen yesterday. The Queen of Hanover was prevented by a slight in- 
disposition from dining at Buckingham Palace. 

ler Majesty and Prince Albert visited the Duke and Duchess d’Au- 
male on Saturday. On Tuesday and Thurs.lay they went to the Italian 


pera. 

Prince Albert visited the camp at Chobham on Wednesday; and on 
Thursday he laid the foundation-stone of a new asylum for idiots, at 
Earlswood Common, Reigate. 





Che Pirtropalis. 

The annual meeting of the National Society for promoting the educa- 
tion of the poor was held on Wednesday, in the Central School-room, 
Westminster. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided. 

The report stated that grants from the Queen’s Letter Fund, voted in pre- 
vious years, had been paid for aid in building 190 schools, providing accommo- 
dation for 23,799 children, together with 76 teachers’ residences. No fewer 
than 189 schools had been received into direct union with the Society during 
the past year; making the total number of schools, now in union, 10,020. 
The fast aragraph of the report speaks of the disputed question respecting 
the use of the Church Catechism. ‘ During the past year applications have 
been made to the Committee from several quarters to sanction particular in- 
terpretations of their terms of union. The Committee have declined to do 
so; considering that the language of those terms is sufficiently clear and in- 
telligible, and that the principle embodied cannot be mistaken. With re- 
spect to the management of schools, the Committee, having no power to 
interfere, cannot undertake either to enforce the observance of the terms of 
union or to relax the obligation incurred by accepting them. These ques- 
tions are left to the good faith of the managers of schools and the due over- 
sight of the Bishops of the Church ; and the Committee have full confidence 
that the managers of schools in union will so act up to the conditions upon 
which they have received aid from the Society as may best, under God’s bless- 
ing, promote the object for which it was incorporated—‘ the education of the 
poor in the principles of the Established Church,’ ”’ 

Lord Red psdale moved, and Mr. Beresford Hope seconded, a motion 
for the adjournment of the meeting ; not to stifle discussion, but to avoid 
exciting displays. Mr. Archdeacon Denison opposed the motion. Re- 
ferring to the Catechism dispute, he expressed a hope that the meeting 
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would not lie under the stigma of having raised a great question, and yet 
refused to decide upon it. He demanded a — d tion, did they 
or did they not approve the grants made to schools where the children of 
Nonconformists are instructed? Is instruction in the Catechism to be 
made a sine qua non? The Reverend Downes Willis supported Mr. 
Denison ; but he was opposed by the Reverend Mr. Keble, the Reverend 
Canon Trevor, the Reverend Prebendary Oxenham, and the Bishop of 
London. Mr. Keble stated that he had presented a memorial to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Committee respecting the mode of 
teaching the Liturgy and Catechism in the schools in union with the So- 
ciety, and suggesting inquiry. That inquiry had been made, and the 
Committee reported that the terms of the union had, with very few ex- 
ceptions, been faithfully observed. He was satisfied with that report, 
They were about to submit the documents on which that report was 
founded, and he thought that time ought to be given to the Society to 
examine them. This was the general argument on that side. “The 
Bishop of London pointed out that it is not competent to the annual 
meeting or to the body of the Society to direct the Committee. He de- 
precated these discussions. It was finally resolved, by about twenty to 
one, to adjourn the meeting; and so the proceedings ended. 

Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Thomas Dyke Acland, and Sir Henry Phillips, 
retiring members, were reélected ; and the Reverend Sir Henry Thomp- 
son was elected in the room of Mr. Colquhoun, resigned. 

The hundred and fifty-second anniversary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel was celebrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday, 
in the presence of the highest dignitaries of the Church. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Manchester. In the evening, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury anda great company of bishops and clergymen 
were entertained at a banquet by the Lord Mayor. 

The annual examination and election of scholars and exhibitioners 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, and Pembroke College, Cambridge, from 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, took place on Saturday; and was followed 
by a banquet in the evening. Among the guests, were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Duke of Cleveland, Lord Hard- 
inge, and Sir George Pollock. 

The Duke of Northumberland has given the sum of 2000/. towards 
building a new church in the populous parish of Isleworth. He has also 
offered a site in a most eligible situation. The endowment will be pro- 
vided out of the vicarial rent-charge of the living; the present incum- 
bent, the Reverend Henry Glossop, having liberally veluntecred to give 
150/. a year during his incumbency, and the Dean and Canons of Wind- 
sor, as patrons, having agreed to set apart 100/, a year for the purpose, 
on and after the next presentation. 

A new church is to be erected near Portman Square. Lord Portman 
has granted a site in Calmell Buildings for 4000/—less than half the 
estimated value of the ground. At a preliminary mecting of residents 
between 1000/. and 2000/, was subscribed. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Amendment of the Law was 
held on Wednesday ; Lord Brougham in the chair. ; 

The report for the past year stated that a conference had been held in 
London, in November, on the assimilation of the mercantile law; anda 
committee had been appointed to consider the whole subject having 
especial reference to the be of partnership. The committee on tribunals 
of commerce had reported against them ; admitting, at the same time, the 
necessity of providing for the settlement of commercial disputes. Resolu- 
tions condemnatory of the present system of Ecclesiastical Courts had been 
agreed to, but the subject was not disposed of. With respect to the law of 
landlord and tenant, the committee recommended, that as the landlord, in 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary, was entitled to compensation 
from his tenant for any injury done to his farm, so the tenant should be 
compensated for any improvements he might make : there ought also to bea 
special tribunal to ‘adjudicate on these claims until some simple rules could 
be laid down in reference to them. Of new members, 50, including eight 
Members of Parliament, had joined the Society’s ranks during the past year ; 
the total number at present is 346. The receipts for the year were 664/, and 
the expenses 604. 

After the reading of the report, several votes of gratulation and thanks 
were passed. Lord Wharncliffe moved a resolution, that it is desirable 
the Legislature should inquire into the present condition of the Inns of 
Court, “ with a view to their restoration to the purposes for which they 
were originally designed.” But this was held to cast a censure pre- 
maturely on an honourable body; and Mr. Webster carried an amend- 
ment, simply expressing an opinion that the Legislature “ should direct 
an inquiry into the conduct and revenue of the Inns of Court, and the 
purposes for which they were originally founded.” In acknowledging 
a vote of thanks to himself, Lord Brougham made some interesting 
remarks. 

He was the servant of the Society—Mr. James Stewart was the founder. 
The fact that law amendment is now popular, is no reason why the So- 
ciety should desist from its labours; on the contrary, there is much to do. 
Mr. Collier had said there were courts of law, and courts of equity, and 
other courts in which both law and equity were comprised and administered 
together. The honourable and learned gentleman referred, no doubt, to the 
Parliamentary Committees; and he spoke without fear of committing & 
breach of privilege (to the penalties of which he and his honourable and 
learned friend were equally exposed) when he said, that in those courts 
there was administered both law and equity, and he must add, and some- 
thing which was neither law nor equity, nor had the least resemblance to 
law or equity, or any connexion with either the one or the other. He 
could not conceive one object that more calied for deliberate attention, 
and searching inquiry, and fearless exposure, and their deliberate and no 
less fearless resolution to condemn, than the constitution of proceedings 
the two Houses of Parliament with respect to private bills; to which he 
would take leave to add—although the ground was more slippery to tread, 
and there was the more risk of falling, and that fall might be dangerous— 
Election Committees. He entered no further upon that, except to say that 
in their hands had been placed not only much of the character of I utement, 
but much also of the morals of the community ; and that he had no none $. 
seeing the corruption complained of exterminated by any proceedings whic 
set all principles, all law, all equity, and all common justice at von 
which go to punish a man for that which he has not only not committe ’ 
but which he is, by the sentence of the judge, stated to be chasiately “ne 
rant of. That is not the way in which bribery and corruption could _ 
vented ; but it would only be done by duly visiting with a severe and de- 
grading punishment those who are guilty of the offe 
self, if he be guilty directly or indirectly—either by em 
bribe and corrupt, or by shutting his eyes to bribery an’ 


nce—the candidate _— 
loying an agent to 
corruption, whilst 
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he is furnishing the funds out of which that grave otfence is to be perpetra- 
ted. But if the candidate himself has not been so guilty, then punish the 
guilty agent ; and such punishment the agents, although they would run 
the risk of pecuniary punishment, would not readily expose them- 
selves to. . . . . Now that law amendment ran no risk, it was their duty 
to watch it more closely, . For, as the French 
weather is fair you ought to take your cloak, 
do as you please.” (Laughter.) 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Stewart appropriately terminated the pro- 


ceedings. 


ut when it is foul you may 





The Gazette of Tuesday last announces, that by several orders in 
Council of the same date, and in pursuance of the powers given by the 
15th and 16th of Victoria, her Majesty: has been pleased to order, that 
from and after the dates respectively set out therein burials in the grounds 
attached to the churches hereafter named shall be discontinued. 

St. Clement Danes; St. Edmund the King with St. Nicholas Acons; Allhallows 
the Great; Allhallows the Less; St. Lawrence Jewry; St Mary Magdalen; that 

art of the churchyard of St. Mary, Haggerstone, in the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch; St. Margaret, Lothbury; St. Christopher-le-Stocks; St. Bartholomew, Ex- 
change; St. Matthew, Bethnal Green; the Roman Catholic burial-ground of St. 
John the Evangelist, in the parish of St. Mary, Islington; St. Dionis, Backchurch ; 
Allhallows, Barking ; St. Catherine, Colman; St. Catherine Cree; St. Helen's, Bish- 
opsgate; St. Martin, Ludgate; St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; St. Antholin, with St. 
John-the-Baptist; Allhallows, Staining; St. Mary Aldermary, and St. Thomas the 
Apostle; Allhallows, Lombard Street; St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate; Allhallows, 
Bread Street, and St. John the Evangelist; St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West; St. Paul, 
Covent Garden; St. Clement, Eastcheap, and St. Martin, Orgar; St. Botolph-With- 
out, Aldersgate; St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, and St. Anne, Blackfriars; St. 
Michael, Cornhill, and in the Chapel and burying-ground of the Baptist Church 
Meeting in Mazepond, Southwark; St. George-the-Martyr (subject to certain 
qualifications therein set forth); St. Mildred, Bread Street; St. Margaret, 
Moses; St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf; St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf; St. Benet, 
Gracechurch Street; St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap; the vault of Trinity Chapel, 
St. Giles’s; St. James, Duke Place; St. Olave, Jewry, and St. Martin, Pome- 
roy; St. Anne and St. Agnes, with St. John Zachary; St. Alphage, St. 
Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch, St. Stephen, Coleman Street ; St. Andrew 
Undershaft, St. Mary Somerset, St. Mary Mounthaw, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Pancras, 
Soper Lane; St. Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Benet, Sherehog ; Christchurch, South- 
wark; St. Peter upon Cornhill, 8t. Mary, Abchurch; St. Lawrence, Pountney; St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane; St. Michael, Querne; St. Anne, Soho; St. Mary-at-Hill; St. 
Andrew, Hubbard; St. Margaret, Westminster; Christ Church burial-ground, 
Broadway ; St. Dunstan-in-the-East; St. James, Garlick-hythe; St. Alban, Wood 
Street ; St. Olave, Silver Street; St. Michael, Wood Street; St. Mary, Staining; St. 
James, Westminster; St. Michael, Paternoster Royal ; St. Martin, Vintry; St. Mary 
Magdalen, Old Fish Street; St. Gregory-by-St. Paul; St. Andrew, Holborn; St. 
Mary, Whitechapel; St. Mary-le-Strand; St. Gabriel, Fenchurch Street; St. Mar- 
aret, Pattens. In the churchyard of the parish of Trinity, Minories; St. Mary, 
Yewington; St. Peter, Walworth; St. Sections St. John-the-Baptist, Hoxton ; 
St. Leonards, Shoreditch; St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; St. Thomas, Southwark; St. 
Magnus-the-Martyr; St. Margaret, New Fish Street; St. Michael, Crooked Lane; 
St. George’s-in-the-East; St. Mary, Aldermanbury; St. Olave, Hart Street; St. 
Mary and St. John, Paddington ; and St. Michael, Queenhithe. 








At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Henry Taylor, a respectable- 
looking young man, pleaded guilty to a charge of embezzling the monies of 
his employers, Messrs. Bishop and Co., distillers. The counsel for the pro- 
secution recommended him to mercy: up to a recent period his conduct had 
been irreproachable: he had been ruined by the betting-offices: at first he 
ventured a small sum, and lost; he laid heavier bets, and lost again; then 
he took his employers’ money in the hope of retrieving his losses. Sentence, 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 

The trial of John Richards, a young man, for feloniously entering the 
house of Mr. Crossley, a tradesman in Bentinck Street, was notable for a 
specimen of the licence of the bar in defending a client. Richards was found 
in a bedroom of the house, before he had time to purloin anything ; he said 
he expected to meet a gentleman, but his real object was quite apparent. The 
bedroom was in the occupation of a lady, the widow of a military officer. Mr. 
Sleigh, in defence of the accused, insinuated that the young man had an 
appointment with the lady, and called on the Jury to acquit him. The Re- 
corder condemned this attack on the character of an absent lady, made with- 
out the slightest proof. The verdict was ‘** Guilty.”” A certificate was then 
produced to prove a former conviction for felony. Mr. Sleigh intimated that 


| 
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nesses. ‘Lhe Chief Baron, while commending the generally liberal spirit of 
the Bank, agreed in the counsel’s censure. Mr. Clarkson, the counsel for 
the prosecution, interposed, and said that the statement was not in his brief, 


| and he was quite ignorant of it. He was, however, informed that it was 


ge hath it, ‘‘ When the | 


| they did not deserve. 


| to make a reasonable yet liberal valuation of the property seized. 


made to the officer under circumstances likely to be prejudicial to the 
risoner, and on that account alone was not given in evidence. The Chief 
3aron said, he did not see any excuse for not offering the evidence. They 
had been engaged all day in examining a multitude of witnesses, provin 
circumstances with the greatest possible minuteness, the whole of whic 
were admitted by the mouth of the prisoner himself; and he was afraid the 
statement had been kept back by a desire so strongly entertained by detective 
officers, to earn a character for zeal, activity, and success, which in reality 
The Jury returned a verdict of “* Not guilty.”’ 

William Nash pleaded guilty to uttering a forged check for 8507. upon 
Messrs. Barnett and Co. Sentence, transportation for fifteen years. 

The prosecution against Mr. Hale for manufacturing war-rockets at Ro- 
therhithe has been abandoned. His solicitor has received a letter from Mr. 
Waddington, the Under-Secretary of State, announcing the fact, and that 
Government is willing that Mr. Hale should select one of four officers a 
Mr. Hale 
has fixed on Colonel Chalmer, Inspector of Artillery at the Royal Arsena! 
Woolwich, and now awaits his decision. It is surmised that if the case h 
been called at the Surrey Sessions it would have failed, as it is supposed that 


| the two principal witnesses have left this country for the Continent. 


The prosecution really appears to have been withdrawn at the solicitation 
of Mr. Hale himself. On the Ist instant, he addressed a letter to Lord Pal- 
merston, stating that he was advised to plead guilty; that he never had the 
slightest idea that making rockets was a breach of the law, as he now knows 
it is; and praying that as the law was now sufficiently vindicated, the 

ending proceedings against him might be abandoned. On the 3d, Lord 
’almerston, through Mr. Waddington, informed Mr. Hale that instructions 
should be given to the Crown counsel not to call him up for judgment. 


Che Prouiures. 

According to previous arrangement, and with military punctuality, the 
various regiments forming the Camp at Chobham arrived and took up 
the stations assigned to them, on Tuesday. Chobham Common consists 
of rough and uneven ground, partly covered with heath a foot high, dotted 
with a few clumps of firs, pools of stagnant water lying here and there, 
with heavy undulations bounding the expanse to the South, and well- 
wooded corn-growing country to the North. For some time, as our 
readers know, fatigue-parties have been at work preparing for the arrival 
of their respective regiments; sinking wells and reservoirs, making 
kitchens, and erecting stables. Looking from the road that runs across 
the Common to Bagshot, the position of the Cavalry lies on the right, the 
Infantry occupy the centre, and the Artillery are on the left. From 
within the camp, of course, these positions are reversed. A spectator 
describes the scene as it appeared early on Tuesday morning. 

“The first thing that struck us was the solitary aspect of the place. 
There seemed more life about the active hammerers at the fast-rising boo 
than among the rows of round and oblong tents and semi-tents. Buta 





| nearer inspection altered the impression. In shirts and trousers only—many 


of them, however, wearing aprons—the fatigue-parties were working like 
bees about their novel lodgings. Some were erecting central poles and 
stretching canvass—others conveying baggage, of which scores of van-loads 
were arriving. A good many were engaged in culinary operations—cutting 
meat for cooking, a process which was carried on within little turf-built fire- 


| places, and seemed principally to consist in stewing ; for which achievement, 


if he had been aware of the existence of a previous conviction, he should | 


not have suggested the defence he did. The prisoner said it was not 
suggested in his brief. Mr. Sleigh admitted that the defence was not sug- 
gested to him in his brief, but said that it occurred to him as a legitimate 
one to offer to the Jury upon the facts of the case. The Jury, however, 
joined in condemning the defence ; and the Recorder more than once re- 
iterated his strongest reprobation. The sentence on Richards was trans- 
portation for ten years. 

On Tuesday, there were no fewer than three cases—one of horse-stealing 
and two of cutting and wounding—in which the accused were pronounced 
unfit to plead from insanity. 

On Wednesday, William Wilson, the young man who attempted to extort 
money or a Government situation from Mr. Gladstone, pleaded guilty to the 
charge. His counsel, Mr. Robinson, stated that this plea was of the prison- 
er’s own motion, nothis lawyer’s act. Mr. Robinson urged that the offender 
had given way to a sudden morbid desire for notoriety by connecting his 
name with that of a man so distinguished as Mr. Gladstone. He had since 
exhibited contrition, and he threw himself on the mercy of the prosecutor. 
Mr. Bodkin, for the prosecution, stated that inquiries led to the belief that 
there was no collusion between the woman and Wilson. Mr. Gladstone had 
no personal feeling in the matter, and left the case entirely in the hands of 
the Court. 

Witnesses were called to character. Wilson is a Scotchman, and has but 
recently been residing in London; the witnesses spoke only of his London 


life. The Chief Baron said it was important that the Court, in a case like | 


this, should know something of the early career of the accused. Mr. Robin- 
son remarked, that the prisoner could not bring witnesses from Scotland, on 
account of the expense. The Chief Baron said, Wilson might make an affi- 
davit in mitigation of punishment. His counsel said it should be done. 

On Thursday, the Chief Baron, after remarking that the prisoner's offence 
did not seem to be premeditated—that he did not systematically attempt by 
such means to gain a livelihood—passed the mitigated sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Edwin Henry Powell, a young m.., was tried for forgery, and also for 
“harbouring” Joseph Farrell, the Bink « erk who managed to get 2300/. 
from the Bank of England by forging « ¢-:tleman’s name to a number of 
warrants for dividends. All that was made out against Powell was, that he 
was in the company of Farrell after the forgery, and that he had sent a man 
to the Bank to get a 500/. note changed, the note being part of those paid to 
Farrell. In cross-examination, it came out that so soon as the forgery was 
advertised Powell went to Forrester the officer, and told him truly all that 
he knew about Farrell. That man was not caught, but Forrester got so 
closely upon his track as to seize more than a hundred sovereigns which he 
had left at an inn in his hurried flight. Mr. Ballantine, the prisoner's 
counsel, complained that the Bank authorities had not stated these facts 
directly, instead of leaving them to be found out in cross-examining wit- 


ve 


| 
| 











and divers others, thousands of tin pans were being knocked out of each 
other. All around lay upon the furze, or fluttered on the tent-ropes, articles 
of soldier’s attire—some apparently drying from the wash, others from the 
deluge of Monday. A number of little white bales, which we at first took 
for bundles of bedding, and which were laid out on the ground in lines, at- 
tracted our attention ; but our hypothetic sheets and blankets turned out to 
be compactly-packed round tents—packed almost as compactly indeed as the 


| tent of Peri Banou itself, but not at all so flexible in their nature.” 


As the day advanced, spectators arrived, many on foot, others in spring- 
carts, then some aristocratic carriages, and finally groups of ladies and 
gentlemen on horseback. About noon, the first column of the coming 
troops—the Grenadier Guards—was seen on the summit of the ridge over 
which wound the Windsor road; then a larger body of Foot Guards, 
marching in another direction, came on to the ground, drums and fifes 
playing, and a goat at the head of the band. Within half an hour nearl 
all the regiments had arrived in sight; the Artillery, the Seventeent 
Lancers, the Forty-second, the Ninety-third, and the Ninety-fifth High- 
landers, the Sixth Dragoon Guards, the Thirteenth Light Dragoons, the 
Fiftieth Foot, the Thirty-cighth Foot, the Twenty-third Foot, and the 
second battalion of the Rifle Brigade; the whole from 8000 to 10,000 
strong. The Cavalry are commanded by the Duke of Cambridge; the 
First Infantry Brigade by Sir De Lacy Evans, the Second Infantry Bri- 
gade by Major-General Fane; the Sappers and Miners by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vicars; the whole by Lord Seaton. Soon after they had arrived 
on the ground, the tents sprung up as if by magic, and only just in time; 
for a heavy storm, which had been lowering the whole morning, broke 
with thunder and lightning about two o'clock. 

The camp has been described by another spectator— 

“A succession of swelling heights formed into a crescent-shaped ridge 
runs through the centre of the Common, and upon its concave edge the en- 
campment rests, with a Northern aspect. The tents, therefore, looked at 
from the North, form graceful and regular hollow lines, advanced at each 
end and receding in the centre, along the verge of the horizon. The Cavalry, 
with their spacious canvass-stables, occupy the extreme right; then the three 
battalions of the Guards ; then the Forty-second Highlanders, the Ninety- 
fifth, and Fiftieth, the Thirty-eighth, the Ninety-third, and the Twenty- 
third. The Artillery and Ritles occupy the extreme left of the position. 
Each regiment keeps its boundaries distinct from the rest ; and the arrange- 
ment of tents is in regular order by companies, the men in their bell-tents, 
fifteen to each tent, in front ; the officers in the rear. Behind them, in, 
the mess-room, the hospital, the canteens, the kitchen, the stables, and the 
women’s huts. Of course, the appearance of the encampment varies with the 
arm of the service which occupies it. The Cavalry stables and those of the 
Artillery give either wing a rather booth-like effect ; but the ridge, dotted 
regularly with the symmetrical tents of the Infantry, is exceedingly striking ; 
and the swarms of red and white coats moving about like ants add im- 
mensely to the avimation of the scene.”’ a 

Prince Albert unexpectedly made a descent on the camp on Wednes- 
day. But before he arrived, the Adjutant-General had learned that he 
was coming, and instautly all the troops were out in light marching order, 
and were paraded in front of their tents for the Prince’s inspection, He 


also walked through the encampment. 
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The first grand day will be on the 21st instant, when it is stated that 
the Queen and Prince Albert will be present. This day, the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, will not be marked by any unusual evolutions, 
as was reported early in the weck. The death of the Duke of Wellington 
—_ present state of our Continental relations are said to dictate that 
resolve. 

The six guns intended for the Guilford battery at Dover have been 
moved from the Ordnance Yard to the battery, where they will be mounted 
next week. They are of a new construction, carry 68-pound shot, re- 
quire 10 pounds of powder, and range 3000 yards. 

A contract has just been taken for a new and formidable battery to be 
built on Grain Spit, opposite the Garrison Point, at the entrance of the 
river Medway. The battery will command the fair-way ship track up 
Sea Reach, and, by cross-firing with the garrison batteries, will defend 
the mouth of the river. 

The Militia have recently undergone training throughout the kingdom, 
and some regiments have already completed their exercises for the season. 
The accounts of the progress and the behaviour of the men are ali favour- 
able. Where the Inspecting Officer has examined them he has invariably 
complimented them on their efficiency—-in some cases in very strong 
terms: Colonel Stoyte declared that he had seen regiments of the Line 
march less steadily at Dublin than the Rutland Militia. These compli- 
ments to men and officers do not appear to be mere routine courtesies. 


The foundation-stone of a building at Earlswood, near Reigate, in- 
tended for the reception and maintenance of idiots, was laid by Prince 
Albert on Thursday. When the stone had been lowered, and the Bishop 
of Winchester had pronounced a benediction, Prince Albert received 
cups of corn, wine, and oil, which he poured out and spread over the 
stone. Between three and four hundred ladies then brought purses, each 
containing some 5/., and placed them on the stone. The building will 
accommodate 100 adults, 130 boys and 70 girls. A conservatory will be 
attached and a promenade, and everything will be done to make the 
place pleasing to the eyes of the unfortunates who are to inhabit it. The 
total number of subscriptions is 10,0007. An appeal had been made for 
thirty gentlemen to contribute 100/ cach; twenty-nine came forward, 
and then Mrs. Warner, wife of the partner in the firm of Peto and 
Warner, gave the thirtieth 1007. 


Twenty thousand operatives in the cotton-factories of Stockport struck 
last week for an increase of 6 per cent on their pay. Eight or ten of the 
employers soon yielded their assent; but the leviathan establishments, 
while they were willing to advance the pay of spinners, declared that the 
weavers were already remunerated above the ordinary rates of the district, 
and therefore they would make no advance in their case. 

The Manchester Police have demanded higher pay. Two hundred and 
fifty of the men have given notices of resignation unless their wages are 
increased. They scem firm. There are very few candidates to take their 
places. A feeling is spreading in the city that it would be better to give 
them the two shillings a week which they ask, rather than expose the 
community to the inconvenience of a deficient and uninstructed body of 
constables. 

The workmen engaged in the glass bottle manufactories on the Tyne 
and Wear have demanded an advancé of 4s, a weck to all hands; ‘the 
masters offer 2s, a week. 

The cotton-porters and dock-labourers of Liverpool returned to work 
on Tuesday. It does not appear whether any part of their demands was 
conceded by the employers. 

The operatives in the Llynvi Iron-works, Maesteg, have now been 
“on strike” for some time, and there seems little prospect of an accom- 
modation between them and the Company. The men meet on the moun- 
tain daily ; but not the slightest disorder is permitted—no one is allowed 
to attend the meeting with even a walking-stick. The workmen at 
orm places contribute largely to the support of the turn- 
outs. 

_ Throughout South Wales nearly all kinds of workmen have succeeded 
in obtaining an advance of wages; but in a few instances the masters 
haye resisted their demands, and the men are idle, 


IRELAND. 

There was an “ aggregate meeting” in the Dublin Rotunda on Monday, 
to condemn the bill for the inspection of nunneries, brought in by Mr. 
Chambers. Sir Thomas Esmonde presided ; and the room was pretty full; 
admission was obtained by ticket. The notorious Tresham Gregg 
presented himself with two other gentlemen, duly furnished with tickets 
for which they had paid; but the doorkeeper refused them admission 
except over his “‘ dead body.” Mr. Gregg entered a protest and departed, 

Among the speakers was the Reverend Dr. Marshall, late of Oxford: he 
said “ he was ready to unite with them to defeat their enemies by peaceable 
means if possible, and if not, by blood.” (Zremendous cheers, and hat- 
wavings : the meeting on its feet.) One report goes on to describe the scene 
at the close. 

The Chairman said, that that was a meeting exclusively of laymen. 
His reverend friend who had just addressed them, overcome by his zeal, had 
made use of language which he regretted. (‘* Hear, hear !’’ and tremendous 
cries of “* No, no!”’) They were not warranted—(rencwed interruption, 
and cries of ** Yes, yes !’’)—except by constitutional language, and he was 
sure it was in the excitement of the moment—[A Voice—* He was perfectly 
warranted.”’| (Cheers, “* No, no!” and “ Yes, yes !”’)” 

One of the resolutions is worded in these terms— 

* That we condemn the bill recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
Chambers, as an unwarrantable violation of the privacy of convents.” 

Petitions were agreed to, for presentation to both Houses of Parliament. 

The National Board of Education were to meet yesterday, and discuss 
the question respecting the reading of the Scripture Lessons and other 
elementary books used in the National Schools. 

The Dublin University Commission have reported in favour of exten- 
sive and liberal changes ; among others, the complete revision of the royal 
statutes. 

The Exhibition has been much better attended during the past week. 
The visitors have increased to upwards of 8000 daily: the price of ad- 
mission has been reduced to one shilling on every day except Veteniey, 
when it is half-a-crown. 














SCOTLAND. 

The Earl of Dalkeith has put out an address to the electors of Mig 
Lothian. He says his “conduct in Parliament will be guided by those 
large and liberal principles of Conservative policy” which are at once in 
accordance with the constitution and conducive to the welfare of the people, 


The Edinburgh County Police have petitioned the Commissioners of 
Supply for an increase of pay; and the application has been favourably 
entertained. Upon the recommendation of Mr. List, a graduated scale 
has been adopted, increasing the wages of the highest class of officers 3s. 
the next 2s. and the third 1s. 6d. per week. The Police Board of Glas. 
gow have agreed to add 2s. to the weekly pay of the police-officers of that 
city. 


At the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, on Monday, Mr. David 
Robertson Williamson, of Lawers, Perthshire, formerly an officer in the 
Coldstream Guards, pleaded guilty to a charge of assaulting the Reverend 
William Robertson, minister of Monzievaird and Strowan. r. Williamson 
got admittance to the clergyman’s house during his absence, waited for him 
in the study, and when he entered violently beat him with a stick. The 
motive for the attack did not transpire. Sentence, nine months’ imprison- 
ment. The culprit had been originally indicted for “ hamesiiken ”—seek- 
ing after a person in his own domicile with the intention of using violence 
towards him; the extreme penalty for which ancient Scotch offence ig 
death. The Sclicitor-General withdrew this charge: the Court intimated 
that 7. Mr. Williamson been convicted of it, he would have been trans- 
ported. 

An atrocious murder has been committed at Glasgow. Boyd and Law, 
ship-carpenters, were drinking together at night; two loose women enticed 
them into a den in the New Vennel ; there the men were plied with drugged 
drink until nearly insensible; then the Women and a man who lived with 
one of them began to strip the carpenters of their clothes. Boyd had suffi- 
cient consciousness to know what was going on, and he resisted; but the 
wretches succeeded in stripping him. He threatened to call the Police ; 
upon which they dragged him to the window—on the third story—and 
tossed him head-foremost into the street. He fell on the back of his head ; 
the skull was fractured, and he died on the instant. The murderers fled, 
leaving Law insensible from the drugged drink. But there had been wit- 
nesses of the crime : two destitute boys were lying under a bedstead in the 
room, doubtless forgotten by the murderers; some women living in the 
house had also peeped through a chink in the door, and witnessed the scenes. 
The Police were quickly informed of the murder, and the wretches were ar- 
rested before they could escape from the city. 





Aarvign aut Calanial, 


France.—It would seem, by the character of the intelligence we get 
from Paris, that all the world is speculating on the probable and possible 
issues of the Turkish question. French affairs are ata stand-still. We 
hear only rumours of a plot against the life of the Emperor and Empress, 
which was to have been executed at the Hippodrome last week, and of 
arrests in consequence ; but we have no authentic information. There 
are also accounts from the naval seaports, that orders have been received 
to raise contingents of seamen; and numbers have passed through Paris 
for Toulon. It is further stated that the Emperor contemplates making 
an offer of French troops to the Sultan; but this is more than doubtful. 

Tvunxry.—Little positive news has reached us this week from Con- 
stantinople; but in its absence there’ has been abundant speculation. 
According to current calculations, the delay of eight days, accorded by 
the Emperor of Russia, must have terminated on Thursday. In antici- 
pation of the answer which the Porte was expected to give, the German 
papers published unauthenticated and improbable statements respecting 
the crossing of the Pruth on the 14th—two days before the delay ex- 
= What is now certain is, that the French fleet left Salamis for the 

ardanelles on the 11th, and the English fleet left Malta for the same 
destination on the 8th instant; so that by this time both flects must be 
anchored in Besika Bay. Whether they would enter the Straits, depend- 
ed on the Porte and the British and French Ambassadors. _ It has been 
much canvassed whether the occupation of the Danubian Principalities 
would constitute a casus belli; and it is held by the Pays and the MJorn- 
ing Post that it would. In that case, the fleets would have the right to 
enter the Dardanelles. Meanwhile, the Turkish fleet is drawn up ina 
crescent at the Euxine entrance to the Bosphorus; the Sultan has re- 
viewed a body of troops; and the most active preparations have been and 
are in progress, 

As evidence of the excellence of the Turkish artillery, it is stated that 
when the Prussian General Wrangel recently took leave of the Emperor 
of Russia, being then on his road from St. Petersburg to Constantinople, 
the Emperor remarked—“ When you get to Constantinople, mind you ex- 
amine the artillery well ; it’s one of the best in Europe. We have to 
thank you Prussians for that. It will take hard teeth to crack that nut.’ 
But the same authority, a Prussian officer, writing from experience, com- 
plains of the cavalry and infantry as a “conglomerate of men on foot 
armed with muskets and men on horseback.” : 

A translation of the note addressed by Redschid Pasha to the Foreign 
Embassies on the 28th May has been published, as follows— . 

“The Porte announces that the question of the Holy Places has terminated 
in a manner satisfactory to all parties; nevertheless, the Prince Menschi- 
koff, not satisfied with that, has demanded of the Porte a treaty to guarantee 
the rights and privileges of all kinds accorded by the Sultan to his Greek 
subjects. However great may be the desire of the Porte to cherish and pre- 
serve more and more the most amicable relations with Russia, she can never 
engage herself by such a guarantee towards a foreign government, either 
concluding with it a treaty or signing a simple official note, without com- 
promising gravely her independence and the most fundamental rights of 
the Sultan over his own subjects. An understanding, then, has not been 
agreed upon. The Prince Menschikoff has broken off his relations, and left 
Constantinople, and the Russian Legation has followed him. In this state 
of things, which the Porte greatly deplores, her confidence in the high sense 
of justice and the eminently conservative sentiments of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and in the positive assurances which he has given of his desire for peace, 
is doubtless well founded. Nevertheless, no direct assurance having been 
given to the Porte to the effect that there will be no war, and preparations 
going forward on a large scale in the localities bordering on the Ottoman 
empire, the Porte, animated by no hostile intention, and as a sim le ——. 
of prudence, feels compelled to take measures of self-defence. She dec — 
then, from the date of this note, that she intends to reinforce her army an 
to take all the necessary measures for self-defence ; and she makes my 
peal to the Powers who signed the treaty of 1841, cherishing the firm hope 
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that on this occasion these Powers will decide that right and justice are on 
the side of the Porte.” 

MontenseGro.—The Lioyd, of Trieste, states that on his return to 
Montenegro, Prince Daniel distributed to his troops about two hundred 
medals, stamped with the Russian arms. The Prince told the soldiery 
that they would soon have another opportunity of proving their valour ; 
not in defence of their native land, but in reconquering the territories of 
which they had been deprived by the Turks. 

Hortanp.—The King opened the new States-General in person on 
Tuesday; and the recent “ Papal aggression” affair, with the conse- 
quent Ministerial crisis, forms the staple of the allusions in his speech. 

“‘Gentlemen—I was much affected, some time since, when thousands of 
my beloved subjects, fearing for their national interests, came to me and 
desired me to take measures to provide against the evils which they dreaded. 
Being deeply impressed with my obligations to protect all their interests and 
rights, I thought it better not to follow the advice given me by the advisers 
of the Crown. I felt that by following it I could net remove the great 
anxiety nor calm the excited feelings of my people. When the Ministers 
offered me their resignations, I accepted some of them, and replaced them 
by men who my entire confidence : therefore, I felt myself bound 
to dissolve the Chambers, and to give an opportunity to the electors of ex- 
pressing their feelings on the vr Now, with gratification I see myself 
surrounded by both Chambers of the States-General; and I was anxious, 
gentlemen, to open your assembly myself. I am glad I can do this with 
satisfaction. We are on good terms with foreign powers. The development 
and welfare of the country are increasing. These are the favourable aus- 
pices under which the Legislative Body can recommence its labours. The 
<ditficulty, however, to which I adverted in the beginning, I am sorry to say, 
is not yet removed: I have tried to arrange it, as well by inviting explana- 
tions from those parties who have originated the dissension—I suppose in- 
voluntarily—as by taking measures to be carried out by ourselves. The 
Government are convinced that many of the difficulties can only be dis- 
posed of by a law. The sixth clause of the charter assures equal sighte to 
the religious associations, but it imposes also duties on Government which 
cannot be fulfilled without the power of the law. It is my intention to re- 
quest your codperation in this matter: I shall do it with greater confidence, 
as I am sure that the spirit of moderation and quiet investigation so natural 
to our country will preside at your deliberations, and that it will be your 
serious desire, as itis mine, firmly to maintain the principle of religious 
tolerance which has belonged to our nation, and to avoid all that could cause 
discord and schism between the sons of the same country. In that way, 
it will be possible to arrange so that the Government can give equal protec- 
tion toall the religious associations, by which they can obtain security for 
liberty and substantial solidity under the same reasonable and impartial 
law. I intend to bring before you, in this session, only those projects of law 
for your deliberation that require a speedy decision. I now declare the As- 
sembly to be opened ; and I conclude with wishing that Heaven’s wisdom 
may actuate and govern us, so that our efforts for the benefit of our beloved 
country may be Lesecteiocd by order, peacefulness, and justice.’’ 

Inp1a.—A telegraphic despatch was received yesterday, dated “ Trieste, 
June 16,” announcing the arrival and giving a summary of the overland 
mail from India. The latest date would appear to be Bombay, 23d May. 

“ Belling, which had really been captured by Burmese insurgents, not- 
withstanding the denial of the Bengal Government, has been recaptured by 
our forces, with the loss of 30 killed and wounded. The Burmese Commis- 
sioners have not yet returned an answer respecting the Governor-General’s 
proffered terms: should they not ~ ge ty the expiration of the yd 
days allowed them for consideration, that they accept those terms, an ad- 
vance on Ava will take place; and the steamers are being prepared for the 
contingency.” 

Jamaica.—The news by the Parana extends to the 27th May. On the 
26th, the Speaker of the House of Assembly was at his post at the — 
time, but no Members attended, and he adjourned the House. The 
Morning Journal of the 27th gives this picture of the state of the island— 

“Our position at present in this island is a very unenviable one, a very 
ery one. The steamer that leaves our shores this day will convey to the 

ritish publie the es of our Legislature during the last fortnight of 
its sittings; and they are fully calculated to inspire that people with any- 
thing like confidence in our affairs. Neither life nor property is secure under 
such a state of things. We are almost without a government! The Trea- 
sury is closed against all applicants! The paper currency is at a discount of 
24 per cent. The public officers, one and all, are without their salaries. The 
prisoners in the Penitentiary are to be let loose on our community, and the 
police force to be disbanded! Never did any country exhibit such a fearful 
accumulation of evils; and all may be traced toone source. Surely her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will have in all this sufficient cause to exercise its power 
and authority to stem this career of bad government, by the adoption of some 
measures which will put an end to the evils by which we are threatened, 
and without it, may soon be overwhelmed.” 


PAisrellancons, 

The Morning Herald preferred, on Monday, a serious charge against 
the Earl of Aberdeen and the Earl of Clarendon, and repeated it on 
‘Tuesday, in a condensed form— 

“The position that we laid down yesterday—that Lords Clarendon and 
Aberdeen were made acquainted with the intentions of Russia, and fully ap- 
proved of them, long before their attempted performance, is one from which 
we have not the slightest intention of shrinking. We know the fact to be 
so; and those noble lords must abide the fate which public indignation and 
outraged national honour may award them.” 

The Zimes of Thursday contained a semi-official explanation; stating 
that the sole basis of the demands of Russia at first was, that the Porte 
had offensively violated its engagements with respect to the Holy Paces, 
by reversing, at the instance of France, the firman obtained by Russia. 

** A communication was ay made to this effect by Baron Brunow 
to the British Government early in the year, and before Prince Menschikoff 
had set out for Constantinople. This communication was addressed, not to 
Lord Clarendon, but to Lord John Russell, who was then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and who has on all occasions shown the greatest ardour 
in supporting the rights of the Ottoman Empire. The Russian Minister is 
said to have declared on this occasion, by order of his Court, that Prince 
Menschikoff was about to proceed to Constantinople to obtain redress for this 
alleged violation of engagements; that he would be instructed not to enter 
into negotiations with Fuad Effendi, then Turkish Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, because that Minister was the very person to whom the Em- 
peror Nicholas attributed the breach of faith of which he complained; 
that the object of his mission was to prevent further changes in the 
condition of .the Greek Church in the East, and to settle the ques- 
tions which had arisen with a just forbearance towards France,— 
an expression clearly implying that it was to the question raised by 
France that the negotiation related; and, lastly, that as the former firmans 
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had been revoked, Russia required an explanatory act of a more formal and 
solemn character to define the rights of the Greek Church for the future. To 
this communication Lord John Russell gave a frank and friendly answer : 
England had no direct interest in these firmans, and she merely expressed 
her readiness to promote an amicable arrangement of the dispute between 
Turkey and the other two powers. Far from offering any o )position to the 
demands of Russia on this point, which were so far reasonable and just, the 
British Embassy at Constantinople was instructed to support them ; and, in 
fact, Lord Stratford did subsequently give such effectual assistance to the 
Russian Envoy onthe question of the Holy Places that it was satisfactorily 
settled, and Prince Menschikoff himself addressed to Lord Stratford a letter 
of thanks for his support. Throughout this part of the transaction nothing 
was said of the general question, and much less of the treaty subsequently 
demanded ; and we shall perhaps be able to show on some future occasion 
that not only was nothing said of any such pretensions, but that they were 
uniformly, solemnly, and vehemently denied. 

“Upon the arrival of Prince Menschikoff at Constantinople, a further 
communication was made in London, purporting to convey the sense of his 
instructions, and some of the expressions — | in the letter of credentials 
of which he was bearer from the ener of Russia to the Sultan. In this 
document the Emperor Nicholas appears to have stated, that in the present 
question he recommended to the Porte the maintenance of rights granted of 
old to the Christian population of Turkey, and enjoyed by them as members 
of a church which is also that of the majority of Russian subjects. Such a 
recommendation, applied to the question then pending, which was that of 
the Holy Places, had in it nothing offensive to the Porte, or unseemly in the 
mouth of a Russian envoy. But could anything be more inconsistent with 
a recommendation or request of this nature than the menacing demand of 
a treaty to convert these rights into a matter of specific engagement? On 
this point, however, the most absolute silence was still observed. ... . 
The first knowledge which the British Government received of Prince 
Menschikoff’s draught convention, and of that part of his propositions, was 
not from the Russian Minister at all, but from the British yo a or at 
Constantinople, to whom it was communicated by the Turkish Ministers on 
or about the 5th May. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Baron 
Brunow himself had any knowledge of the existence of such a convention 
until after it had been transmitted by Lord Stratford himself to London.” 

The Herald rejoined yesterday with a long criticism of this contra- 
diction, which it ascribes to Lord Clarendon himself, and which it calls 
“a garbled account of the communications of the Russian Minister.’’ 
The Herald reasserts its original statement : “ After Prince Menschikoff 
arrived in Constantinople,” “early in spring, Baron Brunow did com- 
municate to Lord Clarendon the demands proposed to be made upon the 
Porte, and Lord Clarendon assented to the making of those demands,” 





The screw fleet at Sheerness is believed to have been ordered to the 
Yarmouth Roads. It consists of the following ships—the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 131; the Blenheim, 60; the Hogue, 60; the Ajax, 58; the 
Edinburgh, 58 ; the Sidon, 22; the Encounter, 14; and the Simoom, 18. 
Other ships were expected on Monday. It is stated that Admiral Corry’s 
squadron has been countermanded. 

An arrangement has been made for a post-office at the Chobham Camp, 
with two deliveries and despatches daily, which will be in connexion with 
the post-town of Chertsey. Itis recommended that all letters for the 
camp be specially addressed—* The Camp, Chertsey”; otherwise delay 
may occur. 


In the Government of India Bill, as now printed, we find two import- 
ant provisions which were not included in Sir Charles Wood's descri 
tion. By the 9th clause, six of the twelve Directors not appointed by the 
Crown, as well as the six appointed by the Crown, must be persons who 
shall have scrved ten years in India. By the 13th clause, byelaws are 
to be made to probibit ‘ any canvassing or solicitation of votes” for Di- 
rectorship: any proprictor offending will be liable, for the first offence, 
to a penalty not exceeding 100/.; for the second, to forfeiture of his qua- 
lification to be elected as Director or to vote in such election, 


Leo, Prince of Armenia, has published in the London papers the trans- 
lation of a proclamation of his own which has been distributed among 
the Armenians in Turkey, calling upon them to defend to the* last 
drop of their blood “the Sultan against the tyrant of the North”; also 
to defend “ our creed in its pure form.” Pull down your houses,” he 
writes, “to make barricades; and if 2“ have no other arms, break your 
furniture and defend yourselves witb it.” He hopes the Sultan will 
sanction his demand, and permit him the highest happiness of fighting 
among them. 

The Prince of Schleswig-Holstein has written a letter to the Earl of 
Malmesbury complaining of an imputation of disloyalty contained in a 
speech of the latter delivered a fortnight since in the House of Peers, 
Lord Malmesbury, in reply, says he merely spoke of the fact that the 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein had been attainted for bearing arms against 
his King, but that he did not intend to pronounce any opinion as to the 
justness of that attainder, and had no intention of prejudicing the Prince 

fore public opinion. 


It is reported that Lord Harris has consented to accept the post of 
Governor of Jamaica, 

M. de Tengoborsky arrived at Vienna from St. Petersburg on the 11th 
June. 

The King of Bavaria arrived at Vienna on the 10th June. 

Count Giulio Strassoldo has been pensioned: it is supposed that his 
conduct at Milan during the insurrection was distasteful to the Austrian 
Court. 

The demand of Mr. Marsh, the American Consul at Athens, that the 
sentence on Mr. King, the missionary condemned to imprisonment for 
preaching against the Greck faith, should be reversed, has been refused. 
Compensation, however, has been given for a piece of ground that had 
been taken from Mr. King. 





Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney has forwarded to the Times a letter signed by 
Professors Hann and King respecting the amount of heat coming from 
the lights above the glass ceiling of the House of Commons. They de- 
tail the results of an experiment before the House was lighted, when in 
all parts, except quite close to the ceiling, where it stood at 70°, the ther- 
mometer stood at 69 degrees. They then had the House lighted, and for 
an hour and a half watched the result. It was the same; a delicate 
thermometer near the ceiling standing only at 70 degrees. This of course 
resulted from the warm air which always rises, They therefore concluded 
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that “absolutely no heat passed from the illuminated roof to the atmo- 
sphere of the House.” 

The Parana, which arrived at Southampton from St. Thomas on Wed- 
nesday, left that port with a clean bill of health on the 31st May; but 
during the passage homeward eleven cases of yellow fever occurred on 
board. The sick were “ encamped” on deck as soon as they were seized, 
wetted with Sir William Burnet’s disinfecting fluid, and carefully tended ; 
but four out of the eleven died. Eight of these had the black vomit, 
three recovered. There was fever at St. Thomas, Trinidad, and Jamaica. 

In the article of cloth exported to the United States alone, the Ameri- | 
can import-tables show an increase of German cloth from 16,612 thalers 
in 1840 to 1,411,282 thalers in 1851; while Belgian cloth rose from 
93,185 to 478,532; and English cloth actually sank from 4,490,380, 
in 1840, to 3,785,070 thalers. Probably the gentlemen of Leeds and 
the West of England will “ search carefully if these things be so”; and 
if so, why so. The German clothiers attribute this success to the 
superior excellence of their blue-black dye, to their production of a firm 
close- woven body of cloth, mellow, and a short nap, bearing a natural 
gloss, not due to too much dressing and devilling, and affirm that the 
Americans prefer light cloths possessing the above desiderata to thick 
heavy goods.— Halifax Guardian. 





An interesting table lately compiled by Mr. Corder, Clerk to the Birming- 
ham Guardians, shows in a most striking manner the ut changes in the 
social condition of the people which have been effected within the last six 
years. In 1848, we find from those returns that no fewer than 76,000 per- 
sons were in a state of pauperism, and received parish relief, while in 1852 
the num ber had collapsed to 22,000; that is to say, 54,000 persons had been 
raised from a state of abject dependence upon ‘public alms to a condition of 
independent existence. The following is the table referred to. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PAUPERS RELIEVED DURING EACH OF THE HALF-YEARS ENDING 

AS FOLLOWS. 





Half-year endin In-door, Out-door. Vagrants. Total. 
Lady-day, 1848... -» 3,242 21,082 12,980 37,304 
Michaeliuas eaeeoens 2,234 27,689 9,507 29,430 
Lady-day, 1849. 2,357 22,920 10,386 35,663 
Michaelmas........ 2,158 16,835 7,068 26,061 
Lady-day, 1850..........+00 1,917 16,135 1,075 19,127 
ODO. ccasccvccccosccess 1,586 9,206 1,596 12,388 
Lady-day, 1851].........0.065 1,503 8,933 992 11,428 
PEPURMEMIOD. oc cccvescceveserves 1,321 8,231 2,134 11,686 
Lady-day, 1852.........+006 1,521 7,382 2,912 11,815 
EDs cn cacdtcnsistecsee 1,543 7,030 1,839 10,412 


Lady-day, 1,635 7,014 1,653 10,302 
It is interesting to notice, that with the full operation of free trade—that 
is, in 1849—the number relieved began to diminish, and rapidly decreased, 
until in Lady-day of this year the diminution was not less than 60 per cent. 
Who can estimate the full value of the social changes which these facts 
testify >—Birmingham Journal. 


POSTSCRIPT: | 


SATURDAY. 


That Turkey, even Christian Turkey, can develop its destinies more | 
freely and fully under the government of the Porte than under the truly | 
less Christian or European régime of Russia, is an opinion that gains 
ground; and the Zimes this morning supplies a useful glance at present 
measures which corroborate that view. The support of the Christian 

pulation is regarded as being equal at least in importance to that of the 
eestnen population, and that principle is the basis of the new measures, 

‘We have reason to believe that the Turkish Government contemplates 
the promulgation of a most important act for the protection and extension of 
all the religious liberties enjoyed by every sect of Christians within its do- 
minions. This instrument, it is said, will be in the form of a public act 
addressed to the Patriarchs of the Churches in the East, but including in its 
provisions all the Christian churches, Greek, Latin, Armenian, and Protest- 
ant. As far, therefore, as a matter essentially affecting the relations 
of the Porte with its own Christian subjects can be the subject of an 
engagement to foreign powers, it will embrace the interests of all the | 
Christian states in connexion with their respective fellow Christians in 
the East, and it will remove every pretence for the separate interference 
of Russia in defence of the Greek clergy. Such an edict, recognizing and 
confirming at once and without restriction the rights and immunities enjoyed 
now and of old by the Christian subjects of the empire, would be a charter of 
religious toleration ; and a charter of absolute religious toleration in Turkey 
is the door to civil equality and the pledge of national independence. It anni- 
hilates at a blow the pretension of Russia to religious supremacy in the 
East, and it places the rights of the Christian population on their na- 
tural basis,—namely, the growing power and intelligence of the Christian 
races themselves, eanctioned by the approval and support of all the foreign 
Christian powers. So that, on the one hand, it wou t entitle the Churches | 
of the East to seek protection from the Government of the Porte and its 
Ministers, rather than from the interference of any foreign state; and, on 
the other hand, it may gradually prepare the country for the time when the 
civilization and the faith of Europe and of Christ shall once more regain 
their ascendancy in the capital of the ancient empire of the East. The pos- 
sibility of a pacific revolution of this nature reveals one of the most extra- 
ordinary changes this age has witnessed. For upwards of a century Russia 
has looked upon herself as the next heir to the power and the territories 
which were evidently slipping gradually from the hands of the Sultans, 
and she awaited without impatience the gradual dissolution of an empire 
that seemed falling into her lap. But the policy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and the rapid progress of the Christian population, Slavonian, Greek, 
and Armenian, have shown that nothing is less certain than this calcula- 
tion. The time is indeed past when a handful of Turks could hold in abso- 
lute subjection millions of degraded Christians, whose only hope of protec- 
tion and justice lay in the interposition of the foreign Consuls and Minis- 
ters to whom they appealed. But there is no reason to suppose that such a 
Christian population as now exists would look to Russia for an amelioration 
in its condition. In a word, in place of that violent dissolution of the Ot- 
toman empire which has long been the bugbear of statesmen, it might be 
transformed into a state more capable of good government, of national inde- 

ndence, and of self-defence. The conduct of the clergy in the East, of the 
Christian merchants, and of the population, as far as their opinions are known, 
in this mays certainly shows no disposition to side with Russia against 
the authority of the Sultan ; and, at the very moment when an ultimatum from 
St. Petersburg demands a specific convention from Turkey on this subject, it is 
probable that the intention of the Sultan will be proclaimed, to grant, of his 
own free will and mere motion, a more general edict of toleration than Rus- 
sia herself has proposed or required. If this intention be realized, it not 

















only opens a prospect of future improvement and stability among the Chris- 
tian populations of Turkey, but it affords the Emperor of Russia a last op- 
er ad of withdrawing without discredit from the position he has as- 
sumed,” 
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In a surrejoinder to the Morning Herald, the Times supplies an omis- 
sion in its first statement. The draught of a treaty, including the right of 
representation to be conceded to Russia on the subject of the Greek Chris- 
tians, was communicated by Prince Menschikoff to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe on the 20th of April; and the Prince withdrew it, at the remonstrance 
of Lord Stratford. The nature of this “‘ explanatory act” was com- 
municated by Lord Stratford to Lord Clarendon, who received the de- 
spatch in May; and it was from Lord Clarendon that Baron Brunow was 
thus first made acquainted with what at that time was really going on at 
Constantinople, not vice versa. 


The latest accounts from Constantinople are to the 9th instant. They 
announce the arrival of the note conveying the ultimatum from St. Peters- 
burg, insisting upon the unconditional acceptance of the convention de- 
manded by Prince Menschikoff and refused by the Porte. 

A private telegraphic despatch from Vienna, received in Paris yester- 
day, states that Russia had accepted the mediation of Austria; but al- 
though it sent up the funds on the Paris Bourse, contradictory reports 
sent them down again. 

The Papal Nuncio at Paris, M. Garibaldi, died on Thursday, of apo- 
plexy. 

A telegraphic despatch from Trieste, received this morning, states that 
Nankin had fallen into the hands of the insurgent Chinese army. 


Last night, in the House of Peers, the Marquis of Westmeartu re- 
newcd his accusations against Mr. Keogh; supporting them, in a long 
speech, by documents, and urging them with acrimony. The gist of his 
statement is, that at Moate, last summer, Mr. Keogh made a speech, the 
substance of which he repeated at Athlone, indirectly inciting the people 
to take vengeance of those who voted for Sir Richard Levinge, the op- 
ponent of Captain Magan. He read to the House the statements of two 
magistates, and four ‘respectable persons.” One version of the words 
imputed to Mr. Keogh is as follows— 

“Boys, this is summer, and the nights are the shortest; the autumn is 
coming, when they will be longer; after that comes the winter, when they 
will be at the longest, and then will be the time to mark the man that votes 
for Sir Richard Levinge.” 

Lord Westmeath moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject of seditious language alleged to have been used by the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland. 

The Duke of NewcastiE met the motion with the most decided oppo- 
sition. He also defended Mr. Keogh; referring to the handsome testi- 
mony given in another place by Mr. Disraeli—* a colleague of the noble 
Earl, the leader of his party in the House of Commons, and one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of his Government.”’ After that testimony, 
he hoped they would hear no more of the “ disreputable appointment.” 
He charged Lord Westmeath with having unfairly brought forward the 
subject, having his own evidence ready, but giving the gentleman he at- 
tacked no time to collect counter-evidence. Nevertheless, Mr. Keogh 
had furnished him with a plain statement and corroborative testimony. 
He declares that he only spoke at Moate for five minutes; that he did 
not use the language imputed to him, nor did he ever recommend vio- 
lence : it was never in his thoughts. In this he was sup’ by the 
testimony of a gentleman who was with him at the time—Mr. M‘Nevin. 
The Duke of Newcastle also placed the Lord-Lieutenant of the time in 
the dilemma of either not having believed the charge, or of having be- 
lieved it and taken no steps. 

The Earl of Ectixton stated, that the words imputed to Mr. Keogh 
had been submitted to him; he thinks he applied to the Law-officers of 
the Crown, but was not advised to proceed with it. He brought forward 
and read an affidavit, declaring that Mr. Keogh used the language im- 
puted to him. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN pointed out, and Lord Brovenam set forth with 


| greater distinctness, that as there was a conflict of evidence, their Lord- 


ships, being the highest court of criminal appeal, could not nrg! enter 
into the inquiry, and so discharge the functions of the Grand Jury of 
Westmeath. 

The Earl of Dersr said, that objection was of a technical kind. The 
objections to the selection of Mr. Keogh were drawn from his whole ca- 
reer; and he certainly must repeat that his was an “ unfortunate appoint- 
ment.” Setting aside the word “seditious” in the motion, he thought 
the case was one that the House might inquire into. However, as Mr. 
Keogh and Ministers seemed satisfied, he would leave on them the re- 
sponsibility of shrinking from the investigation. 

The Marquis of CLANRIcaRDE pointedly inquired how Lord Eglinton 
had become the depository of a state document? Lord Eetton said he 
had received it in his “ private capacity.” Lord Cranricarpe demurred 
to this distinction: if he had been cognizant of high treason, could he 
have said, ‘‘ Oh, I only know it in my private capacity " ? p 

Lord Westmuatu withdrew his motion ; congratulating himself on his 
unshaken statement. 


The House of Commons went into Committee on the Succession-duty 
Bill, taking it up at the point, clause 7, where progress had been reported. 
There was considerable opposition, technical discussion, and putting of 
imaginary cases; but there was only one division, which was carried by 
the customary Ministerial majority. The bill was advanced as far as 
clause 19. sh 

On the motion for the third reading of the Excise-duties on Spirits 
Bill, Mr. Conotty, Colonel Knox, Lord Gatway, and a fraction of the 
Irish Members—some of them, as Mr. GLapstone was driven to observe, 
whose garb betokened recent convivial occupations—opposed the motion 
by moving the adjournment of the House four times in succession, the 
minority diminishing from 34 to 18. Lord Joun Russei1 accused them 
of factiously trying to make a minority overrule the majority, and was 
for yielding; but Mr. GLApsToNE stood firm, and said the minority must 
yield. The bill was accordingly read a third time, but not passed. ; 

There were endless “‘ rows” in both Committees ; two of them notice- 
able. Sir Joun Paxineron charged Mr. Gladstone with wp meee 
the Opposition in saying that they regarded the extension of the duty to 
real and settled property as “robbery” and in certain cases “ plunder” : 
what Sir John had said only applied toa part of the bill, Whereupon, with 
great effect, Mr. Guapstonr quoted the speech of Lord Galway, who had 
called the bill “iniquitous,” a ‘‘ downright robbery.” In the Committee on 
the Excise Bill, besides the constant retorts, sneers, and angry expressions 
at the conduct of the minority in keeping the House sitting so long, 
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Captain MaGan could not refrain from alluding to the Keogh affair; 
charging the man who made the affidavit relied on by Lord Eglinton with 
being ‘‘one of the greatest malefactors that ever lived”; impugning the 
veracity of the Magistrate who backed him; and calling Sir Richard Le- 
vinge an old woman. Fortunately, Captain Magan was not followed. 
The House did not rise until half-past three o'clock. 

Mr. Conpen had previously moved that on its rising the House do ad- 
journ till Monday next; which made the opportunity of lodging a complaint 
that in the Burmese correspondence only extracts from the most important 
documents were given ; that they had been garbled ; and that he never had 
met with anybody who could tell him who is responsible for these papers. 





Mr. Bartuie thought Mr, Cobden ought to have given the late President | 


of the Board of Control notice that he intended to make the complaint. 
Sir CuarLes Woop said, the despatches on the subject of the Burmese war 
were prepared at the Board of Control, and that the President was re- 
sponsible for them—not himself in this instance, but the late President, 
Mr. Herries. 

Another Burmese complaint was made by Mr. Brient. Ile said that 
the mortality of the troops in Burmah from sickness has been shocking — 
400 have been lost by one regiment, and two other regiments are described 
in private letters as reduced to skeletons. Although not fond of soldier- 
ing, he held that the lives of soldiers are as valuable as those of civilians. 


What is this war about, and what do we expect to gain by it, are ques- | 


tions he could not help asking? Sir Cuartes Woop could not answer 
them ; but he was sorry to say there Aad been considerable mortality 
among the troops in Burmah—notably at Prome. 

Norice or Morton. 


On the second reading of the India Government Bill, on the 23d instant, 
Lord STaNnLEyY to move the following resolution—‘ That, in the opinion of 
this House, further information is necessary to enable Parliament to legis- 
late with advantage for the permanent government of India; and that, at 
this late period of the session, it is inexpedient to proceed with a measure 
which, while it disturbs existing arrangements, cannot be considered as a final 
settlement.” 


The case for the petitioners against the return of Mr. Forbes Macken- 
zie and Mr, Turner for Liverpool was at length brought to a close yes- 
terday. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the allegations of the petition 
against the return of Sir John Ramsden, in May last, for Taunton, opened 
proceedings yesterday. 


Mr. Maurice O’Connell died early this morning. He had been ill 
during yesterday ; but had staid out the sitting last night; he went home 
at three, and sank into a lethargic state from which he did not recover. 
He was the eldest son of Daniel O’ Connell. 


There was a field-day at Chobham camp yesterday, First the whole of 
the troops turned out on private parade, and then went through a variety 
of evolutions against a supposed enemy advancing from Guildford. The 
troops went through their work with admirable precision; and the effect 
of the shifting movements, the varied uniforms, the gleaming arms, the 
smoke from the guns, now obscuring, now revealing, detached portions 
of the troops, with the sun shining brilliantly over all, was very striking 
and beautiful to the eye of the British spectator, unused to large military 
displays. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanor, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The English Stock Market has continued throughout the week in a very 
sensitive condition; which is likely to be the prevailing feature so long as 
the intelligence on the Turkish question is so varied in its character. It 
occupies public attention to such a degree that the conversion of Cousols and 
Reduced at the Bank of England has been nearly suspended ; 375/. 11s. 3d. 
Two-and-a-half per Cents being the only amount of Stock accepted this 
week. Upon the whole, however, the Funds have exhibited firmness, and 
the decline of last week has been more than recovered. On Monday an im- 
rovement of } was established on receipt of higher prices from Paris, and 
oreign news conveying the impression that the Emperor of Russia had 
moderated his views. On Tuesday, in consequence of a further rise on the 
French Bourse, Consols improved to 983 4; which, with the exception of a 
few intermediate fluctuations, was maintained up to the close. On Wednes- 
day, several changes occurred, and the final quotation was { lower, owing to 
a reaction of more than 1 per cent in French prices, and telegraphic informa- 
tion from Vienna, (in which city, however, it had produced no unfavour- 
able effect on the Funds,) that the Russian army will cross the Pruth. 
Such an event has been rather anticipated on our Exchange, but its 
actual realization is not expected for the next day or two. Yester- 
day, the Funds presented no alteration, The highest prices have been 
realized today ; Consols having been done at 99 this morning, notwithstand- 
ing the information of the sailing of the English fleet from Malta and the 
French squadron from Salamis for the Dardanelles; and, having sub- 
sequently receded to*98} }, close 98} 4. Rather extensive sales of Exche- 
quer Bills have been made during the week, and pase they were done 
as low as par. Today they have rallied a little, closing at 3 to 6 premium. 
Money continues in great abundance in the Stock Exchange, and out of 
doors; on Government Securities the rate is not higher than from 1 to 1} 
per cent. Foreign Stocks have been well i the recovery in Consols 
during the week causing a demand in several of the leading securities, which 
have advanced to the following extent. Sardinian and Russian Five per 
Cents, 2; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cents, Belgian, Chilian, Danish Three, 
Dutch Four per Cents, and Austrian Five per Cents, 1; Dutch Two-and-a- 
half per Cents, and Swedish Loan, }. In the speculative descriptions the 
greatest improvement has been in Mexican, which, owing to purchases, rose 
yesterday to 28§ 3, and is today 28} }. Spanish Three per Cents are j; 
Deferred, } ; Granada Deferred, § better. Brazilian is1 lower. Buenos Ayres 
declined 4 on Monday, on the arrival of unfavourable news from the 
River Plate, describing the progress of the contest between Urquiza and the 
Government: a blockade had been raised by Urquiza’s squadron, but 
which has been recognized by the representatives of foreign states. The 
Stock fell on the receipt of the news to 60; but has since rallied 2, and 
is today 62 5. Australian Agricultural Shares have advanced this week 12/. ; 
they are now 74 6, a 
Edbeepe have partly recovered from the depression of last week. Tues- 
day, on the settlement of the Account, a scarcity of Shares was exhibited, 
and the rates for “continuation” were moderate. A rally which occurred 
at the commencement of the week was daily increased to a moderate extent, 
until yesterday, when there was a little reaction. London and North-west- | 





ern and Great Western then fell 10s. At the close, the improvement in some 
of the leading lines compared with Saturday last was to the following ex- 
tent. Great Northern, 2/4. 10s.; South-easte rn, 2/. 5s.; York and 
North Midland, 2/.; Caledonian, 1/. 10s.; Great Western, and Midland, 
5s.; Edinburgh and Glasgow, Lancashire and Yorkshire, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, London and North-western, London and South- 
western, North British, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, and York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 1/.; East Lancashire, 10s. Shrewsbury and Bir- 
mingham have declined 14. The advance in Foreign Shares has boen—Paris 
and Rouen, 3/.; Paris and Lyons, and Western of France, 2/. 10s.; Paris 
and Strasbourg, 2/. 2s. 6¢.; Rouen and Havre, 2/.; Northern of France, 
l/. 17s. 6d.; Grand Junction of France, and Sambre and Meuse, L. ds. ; 
Paris and Orleans, 14, Today there has been an improvement in the Eng- 
lish and Foreign lines; the principal shares being from 5s. to 10s. higher. 
Saturgpay, Tweive o'C 
In the English Stock Market the Funds have not recovered from prices 
they receded to after official hours yesterday : Consols for Account are 983 j ; 
Exchequer bills 36. In Foreign Stocks there is no new feature, and busi- 
ness is inactive. No movement of any importance has yet occurred in Rail- 
ways. Bargains in the following lines have been recorded—London and North- 
western, 116; York, Newcastle, and Berwick Extension, 123; Paris and 
Lyons, 26}; Daris and Strasbourg, 36). 


CK 


Saturpay, Two o'CLock. 

In the English Market the Funds close at the prices of the morning, after 
having been § higher: Consols for Account 983 3, Exchequer Bills 3 6. 
In Foreign Stocks there is no change whatever. Equador have been done at 
6, and Swedish Loan at 1} discount. 

ln the Railway Market very few descriptions of Shares have been dealt in, 
and without ditference in prices; the latest bargains have been the follow- 
ing—East Anglian, 18/. EK. and H., 35; Eastern Union, Class B and C, 8%; 
Great Northern, 87}; Ditto Half-shares A Deferred, 55; Great Western, 
89%; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 783; London and Blackwall, 9; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 105, London and North-western, 115}; Ditto 
Fifths, 14; London and South-western, 89}; Midland, 723; North British, 
33}; South-eastern, 72}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 70; Ditto Exten- 
sion, 123; York and North Midland, 603; Northern and Eastern 5 per 
Cent, 65) ; Eastern Union Scrip Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 193; Great Western, 
Converted Redeemable 4} per Cent, 106; Midland Consolidated Bristol and 
Birmingham, 6 per Cent, 151; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 24; Great Indian 
Peninsular, 7}; Paris and Lyons, 26; Paris and Strasbourg, 353. Mines— 
Agua Fria, 2} ; Brazilian Imperial Cocaes and Cuiaba, 4; Brazilian Imperial 
St. John del Rey, 314 ; Santiago de Cuba, 53; West Mariposa, 4. Joint Stock 
Bank—<Australasian, 82. Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, 73; Crys- 
tal Palace, 7; North British Australasian, 1}; Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam, 75}; Peel River Land and Mineral, 7}; Royal Mail Steam, 72} ; 
Scottish Australasian Investment, 3. 









3 per Ceat Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents ........+ 84 6 
Dito for Account ........ 983 2 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 644 5 
3 per Cent Reduced ,....... 99) 2 Ditto 4 per Cents...... 967 
GE OOP GGUS occccccncccsece lig y Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 288 8 
Long Annuities ............ 5] 15-16. Peruvian Scrip........... par 1 prem 
NY NST Sees 228 9 Portuguese 4perCents ,.... 39 40 
Exchequer Bills,........... 36 Russian 5 per Cents ...... . Lis 2 
OT, SSS shut Ditto 44 per Cents ...... 1024 34 
Brazilian 5 per -_ 99 101 Spanish 3 per Cents ..... 484 9 
Belgian 44 per Cents . 96 8 | Ditto Deferred ......... . 23 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 | Sardinian 5 per Cents .... 944 54 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 1046 | Austrian 5 per Cents..... 98 100 
Bint, 
On the 9th June, at Corfe, Somerset, the Wife of the Rev. W. Hulme, Hemyock 
Rectory, Devon, of a daughter. ™ 


On the 9th, at Saltmarshe, Yorkshire, the Wife of Philip Saltmarshe, Esq., of a 
son and heir. 
On the 10th, at Glencorse, near Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Charles M. Ochterleny, 
of Ochterlony, Bart., of a son. 
On the 10th, at Thornage 
Hooper, of a son. r 

On the lith, at Standen Hall, Lancashire, the Wife of John T. W. Aspinall, Erq., 
M.P., of a daugliter. 

On the 12th, in Eaton Square, the Countess of Gallow ay, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Woolmers Park, Hertfordshire, the Wife of William Herbert 
Wodehonse, Esq., of a son. 

On the 12th, at Streatham, the Wife of Captain Drinkwater Bethune, 
son. 

On the 12th, at Bellarena, county offLondonderry, the wife of Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam Heygate, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Paris, Lady Abdy, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Abbey Lodge, Regent's Park, Mrs. Earnest Bunsen, of a daug):ter. 

On the lth, at Everingham Park, the Wife of William Constable Maxwell, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


Hall, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Poole 


R.N., ofa 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 7th June, at Southbroome Church, John Harvey Astell, Esq., second son 
of the late William Astell, Esq., of Everton, M.P. for Bedfordshire, to Anne Emelia, 
fourth daughter of Robert Parry Nisbet, Esq., of Southbroome House, Wilts. 

On the 7th, at Peper Harrow, Surrey, the Rev. Henry Bolton Power, Incumbent 
of Bramley, Surrey, youngest son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Manly Power, 
K.C.B. and K.T.s5., to Mary, only surviving daughter of the Rev. Lawrence William 
, Rector of Peper Harrow. 

On the 9th, at the parish church, Wacquinghen, Pas-de-Calais, Stephen Ronald 
Woulfe, Esq., only son of the late Right Hon. Stephen Woulfe, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, to the Hon. Isabella Letitia, youngest daughter of the late 
Lord Graves. 

On the llth, at St. Thomas’s Church, Ardwick, Manchester, James Heywood, 
Esq., M.P. for North Lancashire, to Anne, fourth daughter of John Kennedy, Esq., 
of Ardwick Hall, and widow of G. Albert Escher, Esq., of Zurich. 

On the Lith, at Sandhurst, Berks, Captain William Boyle, Eighty-ninth Regiment, 
fourth son of the late Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice General of Scot- 
land, to Louisa Catherine, eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Parsons, Incumbent 
of Sandhurst 

On the 15th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, John Manners, Esq., 
second surviving son of the late Fursan Manners, Esq., of Kempton Park, Mid.'k 
sex, to Mary Anne French, eldest daughter of Colonel Robert Wallace, K.H., f 
merly of the King’s Dragoon Guards. 


DEATHS, 
On the lith May, at Bahia, South America, Commander William F. Fead, K.N., 
of her Majesty's ship Express; in his 42d year. 
On the 4th June, at Torpoint, near Plymouth, Admiral John Allen. 
Ou the 7th, at Rothsay House, Cheltenham, William Burroughs, Colonel 


H.E.1.C.s., Bengal Army ; in his 63d year. 

On the Sth, at Stoke Place, Bucks, Majer-General Howard Vyse; in his 69th 5 

On the 8th, at Clifton, John Downie, Esq., late First Puisne Judge of the Supr 
Court in British Guiana, 

On the 8th, at Loughton, Essex, Elizabeth Martha, widow of Thomas Robi 
Esq., ship-broker, London; in her 92d year. 

On the 12th, at Cricklewood, Middlesex, James Harmer, Esq., of Ingress Abbey, 
Greenhithe, Kent; in his 77th year. 

On the 12th, at Thornton Hall, Yorkshire, Elizabeth, wife of Sir Charles Do 
worth, Bart., and granddaughter of the late Lord Blayney; in ber 63d yea: 

On the 13th, at Paris, Mary Harriet, eldest child of Sir Thomas Neville Abdy, Bart., 
of Albyns, Essex. 

On the loth, at Sutherland House, Ealing, Ann, widow of Samuel Isaacs, Esq. 
late of Claremont Terrace, Pentonville ; in her 92d year. 


ne 


ne, 
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Che Cheatres, 

The week now terminating has been remarkable for two dramatic pro- 
ductions: we have been made acquainted with a fine play, and a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 

The fine play is the Lady Tartuffe of Madame Emile Girardin ; which, 
though it is not altogether well “ motived,” as Goethe would say, has one 
great character, which is likely to secure for it a permanent existence on 
the French stage. Taking the positions in which Moliére’s hypocrite is 
placed, and moving her time of action from the seventeenth to the ninc- 
teenth century, Madame Emile Girardin has made the experiment of 
seeing how the hypocrite would look if converted intoa woman. Madame 
de Blossac, as the she-impostor is called, has insinuated herself into the 
good graces of an old Marshal, just as Tartuffe wormed his way into the 
favour of Orgon; Madame de Blossac, too, is led on, by a man she really 
loves, to display her true character, while a party of listeners is stationed 
behind divers doors, just as Tartuffe is made to unmask himself by Elmire 
while Orgon is under the table. The similarity between the old and the 
new comedies is not the effect of a plagiarism, but belongs essentially to 
Madame Girardin’s problem. 

By changing the sex of Tartuffe, the authoress has made the hypocrite 
appeal more strongly to the sympathies of the public than in the work of 
Moliére. Madame de Blossac has all the impulsiveness of the femi- 
nine nature; and that love which, as in the case of Tartuffe, proves her 
downfall, is a genuine devotion, capable of the most passionate expression. 
Sprung from parents of very different rank, her father being a gentleman 
and her mother a gipsy, ie has inherited the ambition of one and the 
ardent temperament of the other. She wears a mask to secure that social 
position which was the pride of her father; and the disposition of her 
mother, while it has come down to her in the shape of an inconvenient 
ardour, brings with it also a spirit of intrigue, which is serviceable for her 
ends, 

This is a character that Mademoiselle Rachel plays to perfection; and 
we do not know whether most to admire the artful intriguer with the 
mask on, watching with conscious superiority her triumph over credulous 
minds, or the impassioned woman, with whom all power of self-control is 
utterly annihilated. There is no actress who can even remotely approach 
Mademoiselle Rachel in the art of representing a strong impulse that 
carries the soul along as a fierce torrent would hurl a fragile boat down 
an abyss; and it is this reality of passion that in the Racine plays has 
sometimes Caused her to treat the verse of the poet as a matter of second- 
ary consideration. Lady Tartufé is in prose, and therefore will elicit no 
censure on this account. 

By the side of Madame de Blossac is placed a cynical baron, who being 
deeply in her debt is obliged to be her accomplice, but not liking his oc- 
cupation, cagerly seizes an opportunity which presents itself to discharge 
the pecuniary obligation and become an honest man. This character is 
played by M. Regnier ; and his quiet sarcasm is one of the best things in 
the performance. He has all the air of an accomplished man of the 
world, who has had experience enough to give him a somewhat dark 
view of human nature, but who is intrinsically good-humoured, and 
would rather act virtuously than viciously, if not too strongly tempted by 
self-interest. For securing the services of this excellent actor—whose 
mere articulation it is a luxury to hear—Mr. Mitchell deserves high com- 
mendation. The engagement is a worthy departure from that system of 
* Rachel and Co.”’ which used to prevail in former days. 


The magnificent spectacle of the week is the Sardanapalus of Lord 
Byron produced at the Princess’s Theatre, But docs not this possess 
merit enough to be entitled a “ fine play,” as well as the Lady Tartuffe 
of Madame Girardin? We evade this question, by answering that it is 
not as a fine play that Sardanapalus appeals to the inhabitants of this 
metropolis. Assyrian antiquities are a rage of the day; a love of splen- 
did decoration is a leading sentiment in the playgoing public. This love 
of decoration in general has been consulted by Mr. Charles Kean ever 
since he opened his theatre. He now kills two birds with one stone, hit- 
ting at the same time the taste for splendour and the taste for Assyrian 
antiquities. The tragedy goes for nothing, but the hall of Nimrod, with 
its strangely costumed guests and its big Assyrian man-lions, will draw 
all the world to Oxford Street. The reader has only to fancy the figures 
in the Layard room of the British Museum heaving warm with life and 
rich with colour, yet retaining something like their stony origin, and he 
will have a notion of the sort of personages who present themselves on 
the boards of the Princess’s Theatre. The scenery is superb; and the 
art of grouping has probably never been carried to such perfection, so as 
to contribute to the idea of immensity while dealing with a limited space. 
Mr. Charles Kean has modelled his play-bill on that of Macbeth, and 
keeps up the tone of claborate explanation and instruction with all so- 
lemnity. 


A poor little farce, in which the mysteries of “spirit-rapping” are set 
before the audience in a very bald and inartificial manner, has been pro- 
duced with success at the Haymarket. But successes of this kind do no 
good to an establishment. Altogether, Mr. Buckstone has not been for- 
tunate in his plays. Elopements in High Life, Colombe’s Birthday, and 
The Mousetrap, were all works by known but not hacknied authors, all 
received the fallacious honours of a first night’s success, but not one has 
made a real “hit.” The same thing, in every respect, may be said of 
Mrs. Crowe’s Cruel Kindness. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

There is something like a squabble with respect to the Théatre Fran- 
cais. The reading committee which belongs to that establishment, and 
is armed with the formidable power of the veto, has rejected a play by 
M. Adolphe -_ Alexandre) Dumas, entitled Les Servitudes Voluntaires. 
M. Adolphe Dumas is not humble under defeat, but is about to appeal to 
a special literary committee, which will comprise several members of the 
French Academy. 

The reading committee of the Théatre Francais has certainly been un- 
unlucky of late with its refusals. L’ Honneur et ? Argent, by M. Pon- 
sard, was brought out at the Odéon, after its rejection on the opposite 
bank of the Seine, and then achieved a great success. The Philiberte of 
M. Augier, also repelled from the classic temple, went to the Gymnase, 
and then became ¢/e piece of the programme for a long series of weeks. 
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Nor is the position of the committee improved by the production at the 
Théatre Francais, last Tuesday, of a dramatized version of the Lys de Ig 
Vailée of Balzac. This sort of thing is deemed scarcely worthy of the 
great classical establishment of Paris ; for when persons think they hayo 
received an injury, they begin to criticize with a jealous eye the fayours 
accorded to others. 














THE CONCERTS. 


In describing the performance by the Cologne Choral Union, last week 
we observed that though in beauty it could not be surpassed, yet we de. 
siderated more of grandeur; and we suggested some of the sacred cho- 
ruses of Bach and other great masters, whose works are scarcely known 
in England. Last Monday evening a performance of sacred choral music 
was given by the Union, in Exeter Hall. From its announcement we 
expected an entertainment possessing the element of grandeur which we 
desiderated; but, though not altogether disappointed, neither was 
our anticipation altogether realized. In the first place, the ge. 
lection, like that of their secular music, was confined to the works 
of modern German composers: there was nothing of Bach, Graun 
Handel, or any other of the mighty harmonists of the olden 
time; but in place of them, we had a feebler generation, the 
Kreutzers, Reissigers, and Neukomms of our own day. In the se- 
cond place, the performance, though both grand and beautiful, and 
superior to any other chorus-singing that we have heard, fell short of 
the standard of excellence which we had drawn from their own previous 
exhibitions. They lacked somewhat of that exact balance of the different 
parts—of that entire blending of the voices into one harmonious whole— 
which gave the entire choir the effect of one mighty instrument. In the 
piano passages, their sounds were as sweet, pure, and grateful to the ear, 
as ever ; but in the fortes, in seeking for power, they sometimes obtained 
harshness. Individual voices were strained beyond their real strength, 
and were too prominently heard, impairing the evenness of the harmony. 
Some allowance must be made for their singing in a hall where they 
were not at home, and to the vastness of which they had not learned ex- 
actly to adjust their voices ; and this may account for some of the defects 
we have noticed. But it is more difficult to understand the mediocrity of 
their selection. 

As usual, they sang without accompaniment; but Johann Schneider, 
the renowned Dresden organist, who is of their party, gave two solo per- 
formances in the course of the evening. Here too there was something 
of a ey ae for Schneider has been admitted by the highest au- 
thorities (Mendelssohn included) to be the greatest organist in Europe, 
and the knowledge of this may have led to extravagant anticipations impos- 
sible to be realized. His first performance consisted of a piece by Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, the son of Sebastian ; the second may have been an im- 
provisation. We understand M. Schneider was extremely dissatisfied with 
the organ, which he found quite unfit for solo-playing ; but this did not pre- 
vent him from extemporizing for balf an hour,—forgetting that he was play- 
ing to a mixed English audience, and not to a circle of German connois- 
seurs. He thus brought upon himself expressions of ae so loud and 
general that his feelings must have been wounded. Every one must re- 
gret that such a thing should have happened to a stranger of such merit 
and reputation. 

We learn that these concerts have been highly successful in a - 
niary point of view; and that, besides their benevolent objects being 
fully accomplished, Mr. Mitchell will have no reason to regret his spirited 
speculation. 





The seventh Philharmonic concert was to have been honoured by the 
a of the Queen and Prince Albert; but they were prevented from 
eing present by the arrival from the Continent of some illustrious visi- 
tors. It was intimated to the audience that an extra concert, by her 
=“ special command, is to be given on the 4th of July. 
he concert of Monday had not a single feature of novelty ; it consisted 
of Mendelssohn’s music in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ Beetho- 
ven’s Sinfonia Eroica, his overture to “ Leonora,” several well-known 
vocal pieces, sung by Madame Castellan, Madame Viardot, Gardoni, and 
Formes, with the overture to “Der Freischiitz” by way of finale. 
Though made up of these familiar materials, it went off with even more 
than usual spirit, and was generally pronounced the best concert of the 
season. 





Among the other concerts of the week, the most remarkable have been 
those of the Musical Union, the Harmonic Union, Mademoiselle Clauss, 
Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. Benson. All of these possessed interest, 
though they presented little novelty. At the Musical Union, the fine 
pianoforte-playing of Ferdinand Hiller attracted the particular attention 
of the amateurs. The Harmonic Union did themselves honour a pro- 
ducing Frank Mori's cantata, “ Fridolin’ ; a work of merit, which had 
complete success. The most crowded concert was that of Mademoiselle 
Clauss: the young Bohemian pianist delighted the audience by the ex- 
quisite finish of her performance, as well as the variety of her style, 
ranging from Bach and Handel to Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 





We observe that Mr. Benedict's concert holds a foremost rank among 
those announced for next week. It takes place on Wednesday morning ; 
and its — programme is rich in excellent music and first-rate per- 
formers. None of our musicians enjoy a larger share of public fayour 
than Mr. Benedict ; and he well deserves it, for his exertions are highly 
beneficial to his art, and his character does honour to his profession. 

The last oratorio performance of the season, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, will be that of Elijah, on Friday next. In addition to the usual 
forces, Madame Viardot will on this occasion make her first appearance 
at Exeter Hall. 





LECTURES: MR. PULSZKY AND MR. HANNAY. 


Two new courses of lectures have begun—both of the critical class, but 
otherwise essentially different ; the first artistic, the second literary. 

At Willis’s Rooms, Mr. Pulszky is reviewing, in eight sittings, the 
“ Archeology and History of Ancient Art.” His series commenced on 
Saturday last, with “‘ Egyptian Art and its History”; his treatment of 
which evidenced copious mastery of the subject, and a clear straightfor- 
ward method, that loses nothing of its perspicuity and conversational 
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ease from Mr. Pulszky’s lips by being conveyed in an acquired lan- | 


uage. 
The lecturer traced the general character of Egyptian art, as the type 


| 


of fixed rule, to the influence of local circumstances,—the monotonous | 


scenery of desert, mountains, and Nile, and the unvarying climate. 


The understanding was cultivated to the depression of the imagination; | 


the life was marked by sameness ; and there was no room for eccentricity. 
The art was of a severe hicratic style—not utterly stationary, but of the 
same types from first to last. Hlere followed a sketch of the vicissitudes 
of Egyptian history ; the rise or fall of art being shown to have kept pace 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


IS IT PEACE? 
Ir the Turkish dispute be pushed to bloody extremities, the crime 
of wantonly provoking war will be due to Russia, and to her alone. 
Ambiguous voices have been industriously spread abroad, but they 
cannot conceal a truth which is too plain for mistake. The affec- 
tation of pacific and moderate behaviour which Russia has just put 





with that of the national life. The pyramids, the most ancient of the | 02 does not disguise the lawless and unwarrantable nature of her 
buildings extant, belong to the fourth dynasty, about 2500, or, as Bunsen | proceedings, nor alter the true character of the dispute ; both re- 


maintains, 3200 n.c. 


Museum, is known of the same period; between which and the twelfth | bullying the Sultan in Constantinople. 


dynasty Egypt reached her highest point in sculpture. In architecture, 


the massiveness is not only wsthetic but material: an Arab village is | 


now founded atop of the temple of Luxor, The positions adopted for 
sculpture were severely limited: we have thirty-five centuries of the 
same attitudes. Nevertheless, some modifications in the tendency are to 
be recognized: elegance belongs to the twelfth dynasty, grandeur to the 
revival under the eighteenth and nineteenth. Even in small works, the 
idea of colossal size was preserved by the chariness of detail. Art had its 

jhases under the new empire and under the Greck Ptolemies. Under the 

omans it declined; and its extinction dates shortly beyond the reign of 
Hadrian. 

After referring to the Egyptian reliefs, which are what the French term 
en creux, and to the painting, which shows some idea of the pleasing com- 
bination of colours, Mr, Pulszky summed up. The architecture of Egypt 
is grand, her sculpture severe and monotonous ; her reliefs are subordinate 
to architecture, and sometimes of the nature of hieroglyphics ; her paint- 
ing is merely in the earliest stage; but it was the dawn of the art as it 
now exists. 

The second lecture, delivered on Wednesday, was devoted to “ the 
Monuments of Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis.’’ The national charac- 
ter, in which the nomade shepherd life precluded the foundation of large 
cities or 
people no 
art. All tended to despotism in Assyria. The king was the high-priest, 
and the temple his palace; while in Egypt the palace yielded in import- 
ance to the temple. The Assyrians perverted the Egyptian ideas which 
they constantly adopted. The outline was less correctly drawn, and 
more loaded with details. The great height of the buildings, and not 
their massiveness, was relied upon for architectural effect. The lecturer 
turned after this to the subject of the system and credibility of the inter- 
pretations of cuneiform writing, and observed, after citing an apt ex- 
ample, that lying is the inherent vice of despotic courts. 

t occurs to us that two statements made by Mr. Pulszky in the course 
of his interesting and instructive lectures ‘are open to question. The 
first, that the Egyptians were the only people the archaism of whose art 
took the —_ form of representimg a full-faced eye in a profile posi- 
tion; whereas we think examples of this will be found in the sculpture 
of the Assyrians, and even of the early Greeks. The second, that no 
figures of women are found on the Nineveh marbles; a statement in 
which his more critical opinion clashes, we fancy, with at least the popu- 
lar assumption. 


Satirical literature, from the time of the Romans to our own days, is the 
theme on which Mr. Hannay addresses his audience at the Institution in 
Edwards Street, Portman Square ; the course of six lectures having begun on 
Wednesday, with Horace and Juvenal. Point, brilliant fancy, and a 
thoroughly literary tone in both matter and manner, were the character- 
istics 


All sorts and conditions of men, from the king to the hangman, in turn 
exercise the satiric faculty ; which assimilates now to the lightning, now 
to the nettle or broom, to the war-rocket in which the wood is apt to pre- 
ponderate, and even to the scintillations struck from flint by the hoof of 
an ass. Mr. Hannay follows Casaubon in holding to an indigenous 
origin among the Romans for satire—both the word and the thing; and 
we are founded in this respect on the Romans ; whom we must not regard 
as merely a military nation with a peculiar conformation of nose. Horace, 
the first professed Latin satirist of whom more than fragments exist, was 
worldly, self-conscious, rather too fond of good dinners, and the mun- 
ditie of Pyrrha’s hair. He was quite a Conservative, and could laugh 
at a Stoic, with his notion that the virtuous cobler is the supreme of men. 
Was he a poet intrinsically? It would appear that he did not write his 
carmina from an impulse of nature; they derive from the Greek. Not to 
speak disrespectfully, Iforace was a miraculous Italian image-boy. 
Profundity of sentiment is the true test of a poet. Horace was on 
rather good terms with the society he satirizes, but was perfectly 
free from cant. He would with the utmost complacency have dined 
with the Nasidenus whom he ridicules. For all this, he may be 
conjectured to have been a homely little man in the main. Juvenal 
lived in a monstrous period ; a period that looms through history with 
a tropical glare and miasma, worthy of qualities in its satirist much high- 
er than wit. Earnestness and heartiness of scorn belong to Juvenal: he 
was a brawny fighting-man, the champion of old Rome. Horace was 
scarcely ever angry ; he saw the ludicrous side of things, and made so- 
ciety his standard : Juvenal is always looking for something or somebody 
to lash ; as he says of himself, he laughs and hates. He is more pictorial ; 
has flashes of fancy, gleams of poctic pathos, wit, manliness, and energy. 
The qualities of Swift, Hogarth, and Gray, would go towards making 
a Juvenal ; those of Addison, Chesterfield, Wortley Montague, Campbell, 
and Washington Irving, towards a Horace. The second was a man 
of the world, philosophy, and moderation ; the first a fiery reformer, 
whose words are the genuine utterance of emotion. Horace’s “ nil 
admirari’’ doctrine implied that he could look at the stars with no vulgar 
dread, at common life with no contempt ; and was as lofty a principle, 
perhaps, as a man of the world can get out of nature. The tone of 
our existing society is more Horatian than consonant with that of our 
own Elizabethan ancestors. Juvenal had a deeper laugh than Horace— 
something of a prophetic wail, more touching than any polite smile: he 

ssed a moral superiority. When the time for a base system to fall 
as come, the handwriting of both these men is on the wall. 





| 





rmanent rule, and in which the king was everything, the | act, for instance, in Bulgaria. If done for that 
g, was again appealed to in elucidation of the tone of their | is a hostile invasion; and whatever the complaisance or inventive 





Only one statue, that of Bethmes in the British | maining exactly as they were when Prince Menschikoff was 


The outward garb of 
decency is put on, but the crime is the same. The Emperor of 
Russia is now reported to represent, as a condescending act of 
deference on his part, that he is “only” going to occupy the 
Principalities ; and it is suggested that his doing so does not con- 
stitute a casus belli, since he is empowered to do it under treaty, 
and has actually done it before. 

Yes ; but he is only empowered to occupy the Principalities on the 
ground of questions arising within those Principalition, and he 
has done it under a protestation that the step did not derogate from 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire ; whereas 
now the avowed intent of the occupation is to coerce Turkey. 
Clearly, however other powers may consent to regard it, this is as 
positively an invasion of” Turkey, her territory and independence, 
as if the Russian troops marched direct to Constantinople. If the 
treaties give Russia a right to occupy the Principalities, Turkey 
has a coérdinate right; and the right is established for the 
purpose of joint control, implying no transitive power over other 
a If Russia is empowered to occupy Moldavia, it must be 

or purposes within Moldayia, and not to force — Turkey some 
tter purpose, it 


turns of diplomacy might consent to denominate it for the momen 
that proceeding would be a casus belli, if ever treaty offensive ani 
defensive defined a casus belli. The wrong is the same in its ani- 
mus, its object, and, if it have any, in its effect, as if there bad 
been no shift of the geographical incidence or the diplomatic cos- 
tume. 

Another story, equally resembling a misstatement to deceive, 
is the alleged disclosure of a state plot, by which, with the 
sanction of Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon first sought to be- 
tray English interests to Russia, and then risked English in- 
terests by a bad faith which justly provoked the irreconcileable in- 
dignation of Russia. We find a direct allusion to this story, 
which looks like one of the genus hight “cock and bull,” in the 
Morning Herald of Tuesday, repeated deliberately after a pre- 
vious averment to the same effect: the Herald “ knows the fact to 
be,” that “Lords Clarendon and Aberdeen were made acquainted 
with the intentions of Russia, and fully approved of them, long 
before their attempted performance.” Now this story has every 
appearance of a fabrication—we suspect at once that it is false 
in origin, false in tenour, and false in object. How could 


| this be known, save through “ Lords Clarendon and Aberdeen”; 
| neither of whom, of course, has been the confidential correspondent 


of the Opposition journal? There was but one other channel by 
which, with any probable show of authenticity, it could reach the 
English writer—the Russian Embassy. It comes to us, then, 
with a Russian voucher, it is deoaetal for a Russian p . 
We scarcely needed the precise and comprehensive explanation 
put forth through the Zimes on Thursday, to indicate the untrust- 
worthiness of this disclosure. That which, without encountering 
disapproval, was first submitted, not to Lord Clarendon, who 
had not then acceded to office, but to Lord John Russell, 
was the claim of Russia to a restitution of those protectoral 
rights in regard to “ the Holy Places” which had suffered en- 
croachment on the part of France; claims of which the Eng- 
lish Minister expressed no disapproval. Evidently, no docu- 
ment was here in action; there was nothing that our Foreign 
Minister could lay before the Cabinet; nothing that can re- 
trospectively be recognized by ory The question then dis- 
cussed, however, is now closed; and that of which Russia is 
making a casus belli is a different question. Supposing, indeed, 
that the present claim of Russia was wrapped up in that com- 
paratively harmless and honorary claim, and that Lord John— 
or Lord Clarendon, or whoever the Minister might be—was 
dull enough not to discern it, what would have been his crime, if, 
to conceal his dulness, he had continued to acquiesce in the crime 
after he comprehended it? It would have been misprision of 
treason against the law of nations and the interests of England. 
Even granting, therefore, the extravagant supposition that he was 


overreached, and acquiesced, at first, in the evil suggestion, he 
may have been blameable for his dulness, but he would have been 
criminal if he had suffered Russia to take advantage of her wrong be- 


cause the exposure of her would have been a confession for himself. 
But even that modified interpretation of the story would be too 
manifest a concession from truth to falsehood. If Lord John or a A 
other Minister acquiesced in the intentions of Russia tow 
Turkey, “ long before their attempted performance,” we may at 
least look for the interpretation of those intentions in the demands 
actually made upon Turkey, after this acquiescence from the Eng- 
lish Minister, with the signature of the Emperor's accredited 
agent: and what were they? They were exactly those demands 
for the restitution of those honorary rights relative to “ the Holy 
Places,” about which there has been no real dispute. It was when 
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the demands were settled—that is recently—that Russia put for- 
ward her new demand to exercise an authority over the subjects 
of the Sultan within his own dominions and capital. The Russian 
revelation breaks down before the evidence of Russian acts; and 
this idle tale is nothing but the plea of the bad boy detected in his 
wrong—* Please, sir, John said I might.” 

Although the casus belli is glaring, the expediency of maintain- 
ing with extreme measures the position which England has taken 
up even might still be a — but we do not think it is one 
on which the public would ponder very long, nor does it as yet 
appear that it has arrested the action of our Government. The 
faith of treaties is something; and unless England sustains that 


faith against this outrageous infraction, diplomatic paper will no | 
longer be at a discount only, but will be a worthless rag. Justice | 


is something; and it must be maintained now, unless England is 
prepared to proclaim that justice has ceased to be a public object 
in Europe. English interests in the commercial way are not to 
be overlooked; and the English public does not overlook the oft- 
repeated fact, that Turkey is, for her size, an extensive customer 


with our traders—commercially three times the size of Russia; | 


and that if she become Russian that trade may be annihilated. 
But if all these reasons failed, there is still one other which is all- 


sufficient: grant to Russia immunity in this unwarranted and | 


naked act of invasion, and you declare to the most powerful, the 
most overbearing, the most grasping state of Europe, that hence- 
forward possession is to be for the strong, and that she may take 
“ag she can. A practical admission of that kind would not be 

e. 

These questions are forced upon Europe by Russia, of course for 
her own purposes; if she attain any success, it will be scored u 
in the long-dated ledger of her encroaching policy; it is she, an 
she alone, that raises this question of peace or war; and she must 
be suffered to take her own choice. But if her wicked election be 
for wanton war, then one obvious duty will be cast upon those 
Governments in Europe which have any respect for law or justice, 
for peace or stability—Russia must be made to rue it. 


NO “FINALITY” FOR INDIAN REFORM. 


Nozopy appears to rate the average understanding of the House 
of Commons so low as its own Members. We judge by the pains 
bestowed to give a verbal gloss to propositions which are made in 
the House, although the plainest understanding must be able to 
see the spurious nature of the stuff beneath. The amendment of 
which Lord Stanley has given notice for the 23d instant is a case 
in point : 

“* That, in the opinion of this House, further information is necessary to 
enable Parliament to legislate with advantage for the permanent govern- 
ment of India; and that, at this late period of the session, it is inexpedient 





to proceed with a measure which, while it disturbs existing arrangements, | 


cannot be considered as a final settlement.” 

Every line of this specious proposition contains a fallacy. What 
“opinion,” for example, has the House? If it got the “further 
information,” what would it do with it? and, what is the necessity 
for alluding to “this late period of the session,” as if the Govern- 
ment plan had taken Parliament by surprise ? 
that it would be necessary to legislate this year—Lord Stanley 
and his family party in the late Ministry as much as any other 
persons. Lord Derby spoke to that necessary act of legislation in 
a way to indicate very clearly that he had made up his mind—not 
to disturb existing arrangements, but to continue them; a propo- 
sition which would certainly have excited far more angry dis- 
cussion than the Government measure. Those who object to “ dis- 
turbance ” ought above all things to object to that idea of an In- 
dian settlement. 

The sting of the proposed amendment, however, appears to lie in 
the word “final”: Lord Stanley objects to the Government plan 
because it is not a “final settlement ”; and a few votes may be 
caught by the jingle of the words. Now in what time would Lord 
Stanley undertake to supply us with a final settlement of India 
and its Government ? We have the authority of Lord Granville, 


that to master any one of the heads of the Indian question, would | 


require “ not only weeks and months, but several years of ex- 
clusive study ”; and we doubt whether, even with the assistance of 
Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stanley could furnish a final settlement within 
any reasonable time. Yet somehow the Indian Government must 
be settled, and also improved. To continue as we are is as impos- 
sible as it would be to Teentions altogether. 

ters have exactly hit the thing wanted, in attempting a settlement 
of the Indian Government which is a step in progress, but not 


That the Government scheme is far from perfect— that it is open 
to much improvement—we observed at the first blush; and if those 
who are so zealous in criticizing it would devote their zeal, their 
newly-acquired learning, and their abilities, to discover practical 
improvements, they might do a real service. 


possible ; that they might improve upon the Government ébauche, 
we believe to be easy: and all the work effectually bestowed upon 
that improvement would be so much gained. We cannot wait till 
next session, and there is no practical necessity for postponing that 
humble but useful duty. It is the more necessary to take the 
Government bill as a basis, since, although legislation is necessary, 
and it must be accomplished this session, we do not perceive any 
other party prepared even with a suggestion; and if there were a 
party with its suggestion, there is none with a Parliamentary in- 

uence to carry its scheme. Not to say it profanely, therefore, the 
Government bill is the only material which Providence has placed 


Everybody knew | 


So far, then, Minis- | 


That they can ren- | 
der the measure perfect, we believe, with Lord Granville, to be im- | 


re 
within our reach; and, if the Indian Reformers are prepared to 
justify their pretensions, they will be prepared to render the mea 
| sure under which India must be governed after next year as useful 
as it can be made. 


THE GREAT KEOGH QUESTION. 
Tue Opposition appears to be imitating the grand manmuyre of 
Napoleon, which was to concentrate ail his attack on a weak noint 
| of the enemy. The Conservative statesmen think that they haye 
| discovered the weak point of the present Ministry in Mr, Reach; 
| and they have appointed themselves a committee of inquiry with 
power to call for persons and papers, in order to ransack i. past 
biography, and so, by destroying his character, to hurt Ministers 
Treland is a field which always offers heaps of evidence on demand 
—that kind of which the Italian proverb says, “If it is not true 
it turns up luckily.” , 
But suppose these researches to establish a criminal charge 
against Mr. Keogh, how far will that affect the Government? 
Mr. Keogh has been known solely for professional and political 
ability; and that he should be surrounded by a halo of calumny 
is an essential attribute of glory in Ireland. If he was publicly 
guilty of “seditious” conduct, who was bound to know it? The 
chief Governor in Ireland for the time being; who states that he 
was in fact informed of it, but did not think it advisable to act 
upon the charge,—that Governor being Lord Eglinton. How far 
then, were the present Ministers bound to know that Lord Eglinton 
_ ought to have prosecuted Mr. Keogh, though he treated the charge 
| 54 the ordinary Irish calumny which everybody else supposed it 
| to be? 
| Perhaps these personalities are in retaliation for personal 
| damage sustained by the late Ministry: but to effect a counter- 
| poise for the fatal conviction of misconduct in a “ W. B.” or an 
“A. 8.,” in a First Admiralty Lord who left all to his Secretary 
| and a Prime Minister who left all to that First Lord, it is incum- 
| bent on the present accusers to establish misconduct against Mr. 
| Keogh, or some other Minister, ‘x office. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRASTS, 
| AtrHoveH the flourishing condition of commerce, of which we en- 
| joy a large portion in this country, is so extensive that no import- 
ant commercial community can be without its share of the benefit, 
| and France has not failed to take its allowance, yet the condition 
| of that country offers some striking contrasts with our own in a 
| manner to be both flattering and instructive to ourselves. 
The slight shadow that the prognostics of war have cast over 
| trade has been more severely felt in France, to the extent even of 
interrupting the “buoyancy” of its trade. There are of course 
| several reasons for that fact, peculiar to the commercial relations 
of France. In the South, — hesitate to complete their ar- 
rangements, since they would be liable to alterations in the 
| nature of risk and charge on the outbreak of war. On the other 
| hand, no inconsiderable portion of French trade takes effect with 
| the Germanic states, and war prospects necessarily influence the 
speculative energies for consumption in those parts. That trade 
has had a considerable tendency to rise in France, is proved by the 
| increase of the traffic on the railways; an increase which is esti- 
mated in the last return at 256,000, having been in the previous 
| month 177,0007. The bullion in the Bank of France has also in- 
creased. Nevertheless, there are signs that the active capital of 
France is making its way into speculative channels, rather than 
into the sounder branches of commerce. The same tendency has 
been observed, but in a far less degree, in our own country. On 
the other hand, the increase of sound commerce here is out of all 
proportion either to the increase in France or to the increase of 
merely speculative enterprise. 

This contrast is not more striking than that afforded by the com- 
mercial systems of the two countries, which were compared by 
the Zimes a few days back. North of the Channel, said our con- 
temporary, all is liberty, South of it all is authority; publicity on 
this side, secrecy on that; in the tariff of England there is not a 
single article prohibited, in that of France scarcely one free ; we 
exclude nothing and admit many articles free of duty, they ex- 
clude many things and admit hardly anything without an exorbi- 
tant duty. They burden with taxes even the things they most 
want; prohibiting, for example, an English lock or an English 
kitchen-range, and imposing a duty of 3/. 2s. 6d. per ton on un- 
wrought iron, of 6/. 13s. 6d. on rod and bar iron, 60/. 12s. 10d. on 

| coarse steel tools, and 86/. 5s. 8d. on fine steel tools. France, in- 
| deed, is beginning to ask herself whether she might not develop 
her means better by inducing us to take her wine, which she 
grows at so economical a cost, and taking something else of ours 
instead. And our own experience in the profits of free trade has 
probably helped te enforce the comparatively new doctrines de- 
veloped by her most advanced political economists. 

For ourselves, we have not failed to learn something by our ex- 
perience of free trade. The palpable results which we are now 
enjoying exceed the enumeration that could confidently have been 
made of them by anticipation. That we are enabled to extend our 
trade by making ourselves free to accept the produce of other 
countries, is the one grand result which was anticipated. We have 
been able to take, for example, a quantity of produce from the 
| United States; and, no doubt, that acceptance told upon our own 
| produce, by enabling the Americans to take a larger proportion than 
| they would otherwise have done; and it is the same in other di- 
| rections. Hence, in a great degree, the immense expansion of 
| our exports. That experience has probably contributed also to 
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strengthen the disposition to reciprocity in America, which was 
also anticipated ; as well as the friendly feeling that follows upon 
reciprocally beneficial intercourse. aed 

But some of the results, less distinctly anticipated, are not less 
yaluable. Our trade has not only been augmented in amount, but 
it has been extended in new directions ; and with the multiplica- 
tions of the branches the risks of mischance are diminished by the 
fact that the chances neutralize each other ; and thus, like great com- 
mercial firms which insure their own ventures, our trade is rendered 
the safer by the variety of its enterprises. We have not only created 
additions to our trade by accepting the returns which other coun- 
tries have made to us, but in the receipt of those returns we have 
actually permitted those other countries to increase the store of 
our own wealth. Our resources are proportionately greater than 
they were before—we have the better store of capital or of pro- 
vision for a “ rainy «i Even with regard to perishable com- 
modities, such as food, which cannot be considered as perma- 
nent capital,—although they may be the means of facilitating 
the creation of capital,—the benefit is scarcely less substan- 
tial. By dealing directly with other countries on the prin- 
ciple of exchange, we are saved from many of those processes of 
running up accounts which were allowed to go so far upon the 
“triangular system” and the faith of a circuitous exchange. 
Where exchanges have to be transacted through the intermediation 
of countries less free, or less commercially sound, the chain may 
be interrupted ; and it has happened sometimes that we have in- 
curred a debt which we had not the ready means of paying; or 
what was worse, since it was less under our own control, we have 
counted upon a debt run up by another community which had not 
the means to make good its engagements. We have thus found 
ourselves unexpectedly in arrears, or have received the disastrous 
news of the general bankruptcy of some “glutted” South Ameri- 
can market, with panic in consequence, and no end of secondary 
disasters. All of these sources of uncertainty, as well as of direct 
loss, are mitigated if not altogether superseded by free trade. 

If all the benefits which are matters of daily experience had been 
fully described beforehand, the picture would have been set down 
as the “imaginative work” of some Adam Smith; but experience 
tells us, that Adam Smith only foresaw what we can realize if we 
go upon sound principles. And the experience is so doubly and 
trebly beneficial, that we shall benefit by every state which, adopt- 
ing our example, seeks the benefit also for itself. 


CAVEAT VENDITOR. 

A Yorxsnrre paper contains a timely warning to the cloth-manu- 
facturers of England. The most important of our markets un- 
questionably is that of the United States; one of the most import- 
ant of our exports is that of woollen cloth; and in this trade some 
of our Continental rivals are gaining upon us rather seriously. 
The American import-tables show an increase of Belgian cloth from 
93,185 dollars in 1840 to 478,532 in 1851; while the increase of 
German cloth is still more remarkable—it was, from 16,612 dollars 
in 1840 to 1,411,282 dollars in 1851. In the same period English 
cloth actually sank from 4,490,380 dollars to 3,785,070 dollars. It 
would be a very ungenerous commercial bigotry which should re- 
gard with dislike the advances even of a rival; and our trade has 
been upon the whole so good, that we might view these successes 
of our Belgian and German neighbours without displeasure if it 
were simply the advance of their commerce. A decline of English 
commerce is a more unpleasant matter, but still worse when we 
have ground to suppose that there is a reason for it of a very ugly 
kind. When Mr. Busfeild Ferrand made his great denunciation of 
“devil’s dust” and “ shoddy cloth,” he was met by a shout of de- 
rision and denial. It was quite natural that even a truth 
stated by a man so yehement in his partisanship, and so 
wanting in self-command, should be easily discredited: never- 
theless, in spite of the indifferent credit due to the channel 
by which the fact reached us, it was to a great extent true; 
and the words of Busfeild Ferrand have since been remem- 
bered by many an angry customer, who has found his clothes 
giving way while they were yet new. Indeed, it has been known 
that cloth has been torn in the simple act of trying on, without any 
undue violence. The reason has been, the very general adulteration 
of the tissue with precisely the material denounced by Mr. Fer- 
rand—shoddy cloth; old materials made up again, or other ex- 
pedients to pass off rubbish under the appearance of well-made cloth. 

There used to be a time when to say of any manufactured com- 
modity that it was “ English” implied ipso facto that it was 
sterling—sound to the heart—made to stand wear and tear, and 
defying scrutiny to prove any falsity in its pedigree. That time 
has passed ; and we may well say that the decline of English repute 
in that respect has se: be an alarming point, when even the manu- 
facture of woollen cloth, so long identified with our national 
name, has ceased to be sterling. The adulteration, which en- 
deavours to steal an additional profit for the vendor by a decep- 
tion upon the purchaser, may filch a dishonest gain for the vendor 
in the first instance ; but aftera time the purchaser learns the trick, 
and then the vendor has to pay for his dishonest lucre by seeing his 
trade abandonhim. Such A im have happened as the loss of trade, 
not only to individuals but even to communities and to nations. 

Some years ago there was a stuff well known in this country as 
Nankin cloth, colloquially “ nankeen,” which had the recommend- 
ation of being a wholesome summer wear, and of being exces- 
sively durable. It was much used in various classes for jackets, 
trousers, and children’s clothing, as combining lightness and dura- 
bility; and those qualities extended a use which could not have 








been accorded to any beauty that it possessed. The consumption 
was great, and at a certain period it expanded considerably. The 
merchant and the manufacturer probably thought that their pro- 
fits should be increased by diminishing the original cost and sub- 
stituting an inferior article; at all events it was found in practice 
that nankeen did not possess the quality of durability which was 
originally thought to be implied in the very name: the article fell 
into discredit, into disuse; and the trade declined. Attempts were 
made to recover it, by the only legitimate means—by restoring the 
sterling quality of the stuff; and that was done, but the lost traffic 
was not regained: other commodities had been substituted for 
nankeen; and the trade, which was once as sterling as the cloth 
itself, is extinct. 

There is no imperishable immunity for English trade; its 
tenure can only be fairly earned by doing suit and service in the 
way of sterling work; and if English commodities follow the 
example of nankeen in foreign markets, the trade will undergo a 
like fate. We could parallel the story of nankeen cloth in anec- 
dotes of needles without eyes, or of watches warranted to go for 
twenty-four hours, with other examples of sharp practice ; and in- 
deed these tricks, although not hazarded to the same degree, are to 
a certain extent copied very extensively through the deterioration 
of English wares in other things than woollen cloths. Much of 
the iron manufacture has been observed of late years to show traces 
of flaws in the manufacture, at which the vendor must have 
winked. The frauds in the building trade are notorious; but as 
we do not export houses, the discredit and the discomfort are 
luckily kept at home. It is in the export commodities that the 
deterioration is most mischievous; and while we look with pride 
to the enormous expansion of our exports during the present year, 
we may well ask ourselves whether it is safe to send abroad so many 
samples, asthere must bein these exports, of a fraudulent cheapness? 

We are the more induced to call attention to these circumstances 
since there are evident signs of a better spirit in the staple trade 
which gave its name to the English weapon of old. The Somme, 
we are told by the Halifax Guardian, which imports this “ hint 
from Berlin,” attribute their success “ to the superior excellence 
of their blue-black dye, to their production of a firm close-woven 
body of cloth, mellow, and a short nap, bearing a natural gloss, 
not due to too much dressing and devilling, and affirm that the 
Americans prefer light cloths possessing the above desiderata to 
thick heavy goods.” Now, ingenuity certainly is no want in the 
English manufacturer; we can make up an article, if it is to be a 
question of manufacturing skill, to suit the fancy of any people ; 
and we could of course hit the notion of the Yankee “ toa ¢.” 
The only doubtful point is, whether we can convince him that the 
article is what it looks like; and with a comparatively little time 
that also can be done. There has been reaction even at home 
against the fraudulent cheapness; and a demand for better kinds 
of cloth has been noticed in Yorkshire, as a characteristic of the 
trade of this year. It is a wholesome characteristic, and it is one 
that the manufacturers cannot do too much to encourage; for al- 
though a fictitious cheapness may give a sudden expansion to a 
trade, it carries with it the seeds of destruction; and we are con- 
vinced that a few years more of “ flash” exports would tend to 
bring one of those crashes from which we might find more diffi- 
culty in recovering than we did from the railway crash of 1847, or 
the glut in foreign markets of 1842—as insuperable a difficulty, 
perhaps, for some important branches of our trade, as was expe- 
rienced in the manufacture of nankeen cloth. 





LICENCE OF THE BAR, 

“Tutu is stranger than fiction,” as the newspaper-reader says 
every day of his life. It does not always happen that fact follows 
upon the heels of fiction to verify its illustrations; but that favour 
has been conferred on the dramatic satire which is performed at 
the Lyceum, “ The Lawyers.” In that piece counsel at the bar 
resort to personal imputations as a means of defending their own 
clients, without the slightest foundation for the innuendo: one 
suggests that the client of his adversary is too attentive to a 
pretty maid-servant; in another case the advocate defends the 
murderer and thief by suggesting a similar kind of undue fami- 
liarity. The incident appears extravagant, but it has been at 
least paralleled in the Central Criminal Court. A man enters a 
house at night for the purpose of robbery; he is discovered ina 
bedroom ; and to get him off, his counsel suggests that his purpose 
in being there was to keep an assignation with a lady lager. 
In the play, the client earnestly repudiates the line of defence taken 
by his counsel, and the very same incident was copied in the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court; with the further accessory, that, the Judge 
and Jury strongly and repeatedly condemned the licence of counsel. 
The morality of the court of justice is rising. 

We have before shown that this licence is not necessary for the 
proper performance of the counsel's duty; which is, to see that his 
client be judged according to law. To do that, it is not necessary 
that he should raise, either in pleading or on any record, those 
opprobria of the law false pleas. That there is something in the 
manner of counsel which usually defeats those false pleas we are 
convinced, and that they pass with judge and jury for a garnish 
which rather discredits than strengthens the eloquence of the bar. 
In the new instance, the bar has been working out the problem it- 
self, and has reduced it ad absurdum. Common humanity is out- 
raged at the licence presented in this shape; but in strict reason 
there is no difference between the licence taken by Mr. Sleigh on 
behalf of “ his thief” and any other kind of false plea deliberately 

| used: the essence of the evil lies in the falsity. 
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BOOKS. 


BURTON'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND." 

Peruars the history of Scotland since the Revolution of 1688 is 
rather one of manners and opinions, of social and economical 
changes, and of material progress, than of those public occurrences 
with which it has hitherto been the custom for history todeal. The 
battle of Killicrankie, the massacre of Glencoe, and the two at- 
mate of the two Pretenders, are the chief military events ; and the 
would seem to have been thoroughly exhausted by novelists as we 
as historians. In political matters, the Union is the most import- 
ant subject; though the manner in which Scotland was irritated 
by perhaps ill-considered but not ill-intentioned attempts to amal- 
a her customs, and what was more, her taxes, to those of 

ngland, is a curious topic, and well worth studying. Her lite- 
rary and artistical history during the sixty years Mr. Burton treats 
of (1689—1748) is not remarkable. The religious or ecclesiastical 
history is very singular; offering some of the most extraordinary 
instances of fanaticism that the annals of mankind can furnish in 
so short a space of time, and pointing besides the great moral of 
toleration,—unless Popery with its secular power and its standing 
army of priests with military C women and discipline should be 
held an exception. But the social characteristics and changes of the 
period, with what may be called material advancement, are the most 
striking and novel features. At the opening of Mr. Burton’s History, 
and in the remoter districts even to its close, the Highlanders differ- 
ed little from what they were in the middle ages; and though many 
of the greater chiefs partook of the general advance of the age in 
manners and education, the gentry retained the powers, the mode of 
life, and pecuniarily spe the poverty, which characterized 
them from the first dawn of history. Thanks to the Reformation, 
the clergy, and the schools, greatly aided by the national charac- 
ter, the Lowland Scotch were perhaps more intelligent than any 
other people in Europe, if their views were narrower and their 

rejudices stronger. Tn the arts of civilized or at least of com- 

ortable life, the country was very backward. Jokes of a kind 
that would not bear repeating in our days attest the domestic 
accommodation of the towns; private letters of explanation or 
complaint, and public compositions of description or remark, ex- 
hibit the state of the best roads, the distress or delay which the 
most trifling accident produced, as well as the backward condition 
of agriculture and the assumed sterility of the soil. 
knew nothing of Scotland personally, and his 
“ Prophecy of Famine,” exhibiting the English notions of the day, 





may now look like the grossest caricature to those who gaze upon | 


richly-cultivated lands set in a distant framework of mountains. 
Had they seen the same region in bad weather eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, the lampoon might have passed as satire. 

The plan of Mr. Burton’s history is on the old-established sys- 
tem. ‘The author takes up the usual classes of subjects, civil, mi- 
litary, and ecclesiastical, pursues each to its temporary close, and 
then proceeds to the next. Manners, opinions, the social and econo- 
mical condition, are not handled as a distinct subject, though an 
interesting summary is given towards the end; but art and litera- 
ture are treated in a final chapter. Theoretically, the author might 
be considered as treating civil, political, and military matters too 
fully ; but practically this is not the case. Partisanship and sen- 
timentality in historians or romancers have inspired an interest in 
the Jacobite heroes from Dundee to Balmerino; so that the reader 
feels an attraction toward them which the actions they performed 
or the results that flowed from them would by no means create. 


The Act of Union is an important event, which deserves the 


full exposition Mr. Burton gives of it; and the smaller occur- 
rences, though described in ample detail, are interesting as showing 
the obstacles successfully overcome in amalgamating two peoples, 
neither of them very flexible or disposed to yield up their own pre- 
conceptions. The ecclesiastical history is full, and, as we have 
already observed, both curious and instructive. It must be said, 
too, that although manners do not form a direct topic of the history, 
they are continually introduced. The minuteness of detail, the 
number of subordinate persons, and frequently the introduction of 
what may be termed news rather than events, enable the author to 


present much of daily life and common character, relieving what 
would otherwise be over-detail. The minuteness, too, is accom- | 
eer and by consequent | 


_ by a thorough knowledge of the 
ness of matter; the result, no doubt, of that study of the times 
induced by previous occupations of the author. Hence, notwith- 
standing the length to which the narrative of only sixty years is 
extended, and the fact that except the Union and the Rebellion 
of 1745 the subjects are rather provincial than imperial, the His- 
| is readable and interesting. The reader is carried if not hur- 
ried along, and without sense of fatigue. The style, though not 
conventionally fee is vigorous, massy, and almost picturesque. 

As a close of the history of Scotland from the time of its no- 
minal to its real amalgamation with England,—which, however, 


was at least a full generation later than 1748,—Mr. Burton’s work | 


— a want, and supplies it ina desirable way. The expulsion 
f the Stuarts and the bringing in of the house of Brunswick 
not only roused those selfish 2 nee which such great mutations 
of power and wealth must always excite, but it represented an- 
tagonist opinions which are hardly yet extinguished. 


writers upon the events of Scottish history especially have been | 


™ * History of Scotland from the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite 
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Churchill | 
ictures in the | 


Hence, | 


partisans of one side or the other. From this defect Mr. Burton 
is remarkably free. He has of course his opinions, and those 
opinions are by no means favourable to the Stuarts, but his opin. 
ions do not disturb his judgment of men and things. He gives 
his own conclusions without bias from those of others, and without 
the extremes of either side. Those conclusions, too, are grounded 
on the broader and juster ideas of the present day. He does not 
for instance, fall into the sentimental cant of making every un- 
successful Jacobite a martyr to his convictions, or shut his eyes to 
the great crime of rashly raising revolt. His character of the 
celebrated Dundee may be taken as an instance of the double-sided 
spirit which he brings to his task. 

‘The actual career of Dundee, without decoration, is an affluent fountain 
of romance. His handsomeness, his early historical career, his name asso- 
ciating him with the great Marquis of Montrose, his military ca acity so 
great within its little sphere, the sad sympathy offered to those who throw 
their lot into a desperate cause, and the heroic glory of his death—al] toge- 
ther make a true history of brighter colours than many a romance. Solid 
truth could not go about with so many of the attributes of heroic fiction 
without being insensibly mingled with that social circle and enjoying some 
of its decorations. a of the attributes of this hero-fiend are fabulous: 
but his ra was so much later than that of the semi-mythiec heroes with 
whom he is often associated, that we know a few vulgar truths about him 
affording a correction of the fictitious glories. F 

“Tradition attributes to him many brilliantly epigrammatic speeches, to 
which his authentic writings give the lie, by showing that he had not suf- 
ficient command of grammar to have put his thoughts in the clear emphatic 
shape in which they are preserved, if he had ever formed them in his mind. 
It is said that he studied at St. Andrews, and knew something of mathema- 
tics: but any smattering of education he may have received was early rubbed 
out in the camp of the mercenary soldier. He was a younger son of a Scot- 
tish laird, and, according to a common usage in a country which could not 
exercise its energies near at hand without arousing the trading jealousies of 
its affluent and powerful neighbour, he was sent to serve abroad. He fought 
in the French service and in the Dutch; probably both were much alike to 
him, until he rose high enough to see schemes of personal ambition over the 
shoulders of his comrades. These lairds’ sons, from their habits of command, 
their hardy nurture, and the consciousness that, poor as they might be, they 
were still gentlemen, made valuable officers in the great | ho a wars of 
the latter part of the seventeenthcentury. The last service in which young 
Graham was engaged before he returned to Britain was that of the Prince of 
Orange, and he is said to have left it because he was refused the command of 
a regiment. He was a man of much more farseeing ambition than the ge- 
nerality of his order. He felt within himself capacities of a higher stamp, and 
aspirations also; for though he belonged to the herd of mercenaries, his ambi- 
tion, with all his defects, was ofa higher order than that of the Dugald Dalge- 
ties, who contented themselves with the consciousness that they had much bet- 
ter pay, booty, liquor, and arms, than the pike-trailers under their command. 
He became a fanatic of the order he found himself in,—the order of the cava- 
lier, who is devoted to his monarch and his monarch’s allies, aristocratic and 
hierarchical. His fanaticism was that of the gentleman. It is not common 
perhaps to associate the reproachful term ‘ fanatic’ with a word so expressive 
of estimable social qualities as this word ‘gentleman’; but as there is no he- 
sitation in applying it to religious opinions carried to excess, surely there can 
be no desecration in applying it to social qualities when they become offen- 
| sively prurient. 

“ Graham’s abilities evidently did not step beyond warfare. We have no 
means of deciding whether they were capacious enough for great military 
operations, but all can see that he executed the small affairs falling to his 
lot with consummate skill. He might have been, for all we know, a poor or- 
ganizer of such campaigns as Marlborough’s, and incapable of the anxious 
| calculations which the governor of one of the great Vaubian fortresses had 
| daily to work. One thing is certain, that his utter disregard of human life 
—his cruelty to his enemies, and his recklessness of the safety of his followers— 
would have prevented him from being a great British general, however largely 
he might have operated in the service of countries where there is less responsi- 
bility and human life is of no account beside the military object to be attained. 
But, however he may have borne comparison with the great leaders of Eu- 
ropean warfare, he had a genius for small partisan operations which laughed 
to scorn the drudges brought up in their pedantic school. When he saw them 
in isolated independent contests with enemies of a new kind, on unusual 
ground, and where both sides might be subject to influences totally different 
from those of the mercenary Continental campaigner, still following the 
clock-work routine which long service had mechanically trained them to, 
he was too much of an original thinker to follow them. Whatever respect 
he might have had for the rules of accepted military discipline in armies 
where they were known and used, it was his merit that he rejected them 
when they were useless or offensive, and at once adapted his method of war- 
fare to the men he had to lead. It is impossible to look at the portrait of the 
lively, haughty, impetuous, handsome cavalier, beside that of his opponent, 
old Mackay of Scourie, without being reminded of the venerable pedantic au- 
thority so excellent in its accustomed place and in the pursuit of its daily 
routine, but so liable to be overwhelmed in ruin when, in the moment of ex- 
citement and emergency, it meets with originality of conception and fierce 
reckless determination of purpose.” 

The “Old Mortality ” of Walter Scott made the extreme ideas 
of the Cameronians familiar to the world, and drew down upon 
him much denunciation from some persons. The reality, however, 
seems to have exceeded the fiction. Prepared to suffer them- 
selves, they were et prepared to persecute others, and deemed 
the toleration of any other opinions than their own a deadly sin. 
When the Revolution and the tolerant spirit of William the 
Third gave them the privilege of exercising their peculiarities in 
peace, they were put to it for want of ministers. Each man 
claiming for himself that infallibility which the Romanists vest in 
, their church, minister after minister was left behind, as too 

timorous or too worldly, till at last the straitest of the sect became 
“non-hearers”—that is, persons who attended no public worship 


at all. 

‘** Such captious contests dwindled away before the da 
inshauch ; which, to Mr. MacMillan, were something like what the day of 
the inauguration of the Supreme Being was to Robespierre. Beginning on 
the 27th of July in 1712, high festival was held by a crowd of the followers 
of the primitive Covenants, gathered from all parts of the border districts. 
The Covenants were renewed, along with the other testimonies of the Cove- 
nanters. Along with their acknowledgment of old standards, they adopted 
a testimony of their own, adapted to the occasion. In this document, ich 
has a generic resemblance to the other countless testimonies, they protest 
against all schism and sinful separation from the Church of Scotland; @ 
j fault which they do not take to themselves, since they stand forth as its only 
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true members. They detest and abhor the oaths of allegiance, assurance, | 
and abjuration. They solemnly bind themselves in their stations and voca- | 
tions to extirpate prelacy, and all rites, ceremonies, heresies, and false doc- | 
trines ; concluding their denunciation of all who differ with them, and their | 
obligation to put down all such differences, in these gentle words—we ‘shall, | 
in the strength, and through the help of Christ, endeavour to deny all ungod- | 
liness and worldly lusts, and from henceforth to live righteously towards our 
neighbour, soberly in ourselves, and to walk humbly towards our God.’ 
« Thus was organized the first secession from the Church of Scotland. But, 
alas for human popularity, whether secular or religious,;—even MacMillan 
and his clerical pupils were unable to comply with the exactions of the | 
sternest of their sect. After having been thus lifted in glory over the heads 
of their denounced predecessors, they were themselves denounced ; and many | 
rigid lay fathers of the congregations left a penitentiary testimony against | 
their own unintentional backsliding, when they were led away by the plausi- 
ble protestations of that man of deceit and guile, who had dcceived their 
trusting hearts at ‘ the Auchinshauch Wark.’ 
“It would be impossible, if it were of use, to follow the Cameronians through | 
their divisions and subdivisions. A portion of them, !ecking sternly back on | 
the successive array of clergymen who had, by outbidding each other, en- | 
deavoured in vain to minister to the intense rigidity of their spiritual de- 
mands, came to the conclusion that no man might be found from whom they 
could fittingly receive ministerial functions. ‘They isolated themselves as 
‘non-hearers,’ and set forth in their testimonies that the guilt of abstaining | 
from the rites of religion was not theirs, but must be laid on those shepherds 
who had foully deserted the sacred task of leading their flock in the right 
way. They gave themselves forth in abundant testimonies, which, however | 
earnest they may have been, are far more curious than solemn. Though 
thus, however, fragments were repeatedly broken off and scattered, the sect 
or church of the Cameronians lived on. It is now known as the Reformed | 
Presbyterian Church, numbering upwards of forty congregations; who, it is | 
believed, listen to doctrines of a very different temper and spirit from those | 
with which a few of the clergy between the Revolution and the accession of | 
the house of Hanover endeavoured to propitiate the stern Hillmen.” } 
The following extract is quoted by Mr. Burton to illustrate his | 
text, but it would seem to have emanated from a testifier who lived 
well into the last century. Whitefield, and Simson, a divinity | 
peony charged with teaching erroneous or heretical doctrine, | 
id not become famous till some time after the accession of the 


house of Brunswick. 
“The following paragraph, from ‘The testimony of William Wilson, | 
sometime schoolmaster in Park,’ may stand as a model of exhaustive enume- | 
ration—‘I leave my witness and testimony against all sectarian errors, | 
heresies, and blasphemies; particularly against Arianism, Simsonianism, 
Socinianism, Quakerism, Deism, Burogianism, Familism, Scepticism, Armin- | 
ianism, Antinomianism, Libertineism, Brownism, Baxterianism, Anabaptism, | 
Millanarism, Pellagianism, Campbellianism, Whitfieldianism, Latitudinarian- 
ism, and Independency; and all other sects and sorts that maintain any 
error, heresy, or blasphemy, that is contrary to the Word of God, to sound 
doctrine, and the power of godliness; and all erroneous speeches, vented 
from pulpits, presses, or in pudlie or private discourses; and against all | 
toleration given or granted at any time in favour of these or any other errors, | 
heresies, or blasphemies, and blasphemous heretics ; particularly the tolera- | 
tion granted by the sectarian usurper Oliver Cromwell; the anti-Christian 
toleration granted by the Popish Duke of York ; and the present long-con- 
tinued toleration, granted by that wicked Jezebel the pretended Queen Ann.’”’ | 
The narrative of events is accompanied by descriptions of the 
localities, which serve to give variety to the details at the same 
time that they inform the reader. This is a picture of the old 
Highland tracks before Wade formed the military roads. 
“To have some conception of the change created by these great works, it 
is necessary to realize the previous facilities for transit in the Highlands. 
The old mountain-track, as specimens of it still exist, is found by the travel- 
ler so slightly distinguished from the natural surface of the hill, that he 
cannot easily conceive himself treading on the path which the people of the | 
country have used for unknown centuries as their means of transit. The 
vegetation on it is stunted; the stones are whiter than elsewhere; in the 
black mossy clay between them may be found the impress of the feet of 
eattle. These are all signs so faint that the apprehensive traveller feels in- 
capable of so absolutely ascertaining their absence or presence as to be sure 
that he is preserving the road; but if he look beyond the traces immediately 
beneath his eye, he will find that the path has a general distinctness in 
the expanding features of the scenery, and its direction may be caught 
in the distance through the dark heather, where the greater amount 
of bare stones imparts to it a whiteness, faint but distinct, like the 
milky way in the sky. The rapid ascents and descents, the broken 
staggery ground, above all, the occasional abrupt slant of the road as it 
winds round in the slope of some declivity, make the conducting of droves of 
cattle along it—the main purpose for which it is used—appear to the unini- 
tiated a feat of campaigning enterprise second only to that of taking cavalry | 
across some great mountain range. [urt, the clever engineer officer who | 
assisted in the construction of Wade’s roads, and gave a oe | account of his 
experience of the Highlands, crossing such a track, described it as consisting 
‘of stony moors, almost impracticable for a horse with his rider, and likewise 
of rocky way, where we were obliged to dismount and sometimes climb, and 
otherwhile slide down.’ ‘ But what vexed me most of all,’ continues the en- 
gineer, the pride of his profession rising in revolt within him, ‘ they called it 
aroad.’ There were, of course, no bridges; and the traveller was subjected 
to the capricious fluctuations of mountain streams, which, swollen from the 
tiny brook of the day before into the roaring river, might compel him to re- 
trace his weary steps when he believed his journey to be nearly accomplished, 
or tempt him to retain the advantages of his previous exertions by risking his 
life in an effort to cross the stream. As these roads were not only the path- 
ways between contiguous glens, but the main arteries which connected the 
great district of the Highlands with the rest of the realm, sudden floods ren- 
dered the main streams frequently impassable, and thus isolated large terri- 
tories from the rest of the world. Not only in the Spey or the Tay, on which 
there were then no bridges, but in streams far small r, the sw elling would 
be so sudden from the bursting of mountain springs, that instances have been 
known where the inexperienced traveller entering the ford, a shallow stream | 


| 





clattering on its pebbles where his dog might walk behind him, had to con- | 
tend with a furious torrent ere he reached the opposite bank.” 


FLETCHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY.* 


Tus book belongs to a kind of fiction in which story and inci- | 
dent, though not neglected, are kept subordinate to the higher | 
object of depicting particular classes of society with the view of | 
drawing attention to some social evils. 

* The Autobiography ofa Missionary. By the Reverend J. P. Fletcher, 
of “* A Two-Years Residence at Nineveh.” 
and Blackett, 
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and the occurrences may frequently verge upon the extraordinary, 
but the staple of the story and the tone of the narrative should sa- 
vour of daily life. The bulk of the book must be essentially real 
and lifelike, owing its interest to truth and probability. The 
—_ to be eschewed is a heavy literalness, or extravagance out of 
place. 

Mr. Fletcher has avoided both these defects. The autobiography 
of the missionary, in its general narrative, is a series of events 
persons he encounters are such 
as may continually be met, at the same time there is sufficient 
breadth about them to exhibit a class and as it were a type; 
while the manner, though quiet, is earnest, and adapted to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Moncada and his daughter, of high Jewish descent, who 
become converts to Christianity, are certainly rare persons; and the 
foundling who turns out to be a young Walsingham, belongs with 
all the concomitants to common romance. Still they dovetail 
well enough with the rest of the story; and the tone of the narra- 
tive throughout is very real. 

George Singleton the hero of the novel, is the son of a tradesman 
in a small country place. On the death of his father and mother, 
his turn for literature and the advice of the curate Mr. Templeton 
determine him to the church. Not having means for Oxford or 
Cambridge, he goes to a missionary college ; is in due time ordained ; 
and departs for India,—with the less reluctance as Rachel Moncada 
has married a friend of his own in ignorance of Singleton’s passion. 
Failing health induces his return; at Cairo he falls in with Wal- 
singham, whose story forms the most decided piece of romance in the 
work; and afte: some time spent in Palestine, Singleton appears 
in England a married men,—for Rachel had become a widow. At 
home he fills several situations as curate, at first from love of em- 
ployment, afterwards from necessity, for he loses his property 
through the rascality of an agent. yo uncle of his wife, however, 
a “liberal” Jew who has an eye to Parliament, and has contributed 
largely to building a church, places Singleton at ease in his cireum- 
stances by procuring him the incumbency. 

The general outline of the narrative is probably based upon fact, 
at all events it is a vehicle for introducing a good deal of actual 
life. The early scenes contain some homely truthful sketches of a 
country town and its vicinity. The college career of Singleton 
presents the reader with various characters, aspirants for the min- 
istry, or patrons of missions and missionaries. His foreign expe- 
rience is a chapter of travel, for the most part the result of actual 
observation. i is subsequent life at home strongly displays the 
neglect and religious destitution of the masses; the poverty of 
many of the clergy, or indeed of the majority, who look to the 
church as a means of living; and the necessity of church reform 
—meaning extension. The “ poverty” would look exaggerated, 
but for the quiet manner in which it is told. 

Mr. Fletcher is known by his “ Residence at Nineveh” as an 
extensive traveller in the East, and familiar with Eastern life and 
manners. We are not aware whether he has ever been in India, 
but this picture of the interior of the country has a truthful air. 

“ My stay, however, at Madras was short; for the mission district allotted 
to me was about two hundred miles distant from the Presidency, and I was 
anxious to reach the scene of my labours. I travelled in a primitive kind 
of vehicle, drawn by bullocks, which pursued its weary and tedious course 
along the paths or tracks that in India are denominated roads. So few indi- 
cations of civilization met my eye after I had proceeded a short distance 
from Madras, that it appeared almost incredible when I reflected that I was 
traversing regions which had been for so long a period under the govern- 
ment of one of the greatest nations of modern times. The squalid miserable 
looks of the people, their complaints of heavy taxation, and the wretched 
hovels in which they lived, seemed by no means creditable to the Govern- 
ment which tolerated such a state of things. 

“ The tracks are sometimes so difficult to distinguish, that even my native 
guides, who had frequently travelled by this road before, lost their way 
several times, and regained it with great trouble. The fact is, that the ma- 
jority of Englishmen employed in India feel but little interest in the country 
itself: it is for them a place of exile, to be endured for a certain number of 
years, after which they hope to return and enjoy themselves in their native 
fand. Iience few improvements take place, except those which are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the comforts or convenience of the European sojourn- 
ers in a few thinly-scattered stations. In these localities the roads are _ 
in good repair, for the evening rides or drives of the collector and his sub- 
ordinates, while spacious and handsome dwellings are erected for their ac- 
commodation. 

“ But the Native town still retains its mud huts, its narrow lanes, its filth, 
and its abominations of various kinds, Cholera and other destructive dis- 





| eases pursue their ravages unchecked and uncontrolled by sanitary measures 
| and sanitary reforms; and though the death of an European excites atten- 


tion and calls forth inquiry, yet thousands of Natives disappear annually 
from the earth without its awakening much remark, or drawing forth any 
investigation into the cause of such an alarming mortality.” 

There is perhaps a little colour in the following ; though even 
reverend things are not exempt from the proverbial effects of fa- 
miliarity. Whether it be that the disappointment is more felt 


| where the church is in question, or that the mind is naturally 


very gross, which when connected with sacred matters becomes 


earthly, may be a question: few who have seen much of the world 


but must have seen religious matters as coarsely handled as by the 


| clerical agent. 


“IT wended my way to the Clerical Agency Office in Fisher Street, it 
having been represented to me as the likeliest place to hear of vacant 
curacies. The exterior was not very promising: it was dark and dingy j 
characteristics which seemed to have communicated themselves with neigh- 
bourly alacrity to the apartment inside, where the agent sat in official im- 
portance within a species of sanctum carefully railed off from vulgar ob- 
servation. He was a stout man, with a solemn voice and a manner which 
seemed to savour of a decayed or retired schoolmaster. A suit of rusty black 
and a white cravat not in its pristine purity formed his habiliments, unitin, 
together at the throat in such a manner that even the most practised an 


curious eye could detect nothing in addition to them. He benta ir of 
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of which his fingers were turning listlessly to and fro without any apparent 
object or aim. 

** After listening graciously to my business and casting his eye carelessly 
over the documents which I submitted to him for inspection, he noted down 
| e and other particulars on the back of an old envelope, and asked me 
whether ‘ I was high, low, or middle ?’ 

4 “TI did not at first catch his meaning; but, with a gracious smile at my 
ignorance, he vouchsafed a little further explanation. 

* «We call high, Mr. Singleton, gentlemen that go about with stand-up 
collars, double-breasted cassock waistcoats, and mortified faces, that put 
candles on the altar, and chant the service when they can. Under the epi- 
thet middle may be comprised gentlemen who wear dress-coats, with open 
waistcoats, clean shirts with plain studs, neat black gloves and wristbands. 
There is nothing particular about their mode of officiating. Then, sir, the 
low are sanguine-looking gentlemen, with large neckcloths and bushy hair. 
They have — loud voices and good lungs, with a strong predilection for 


proprietary chape Talking of the latter, I have a very pretty property on 
and now, which in the possession of an eligible party might prove a very 
fair speculation.’ 


«Indeed !’ said I, 

_“ * Five hundred a year clear from pew-rents, sir,’ continued the agent, 
with increasing animation; ‘ did fetch eight, but has decreased since, in 
consequence of the last incumbent’s being a married man. Marriage rather 
spoils a gentleman for those speculations. For a single party, however, this 
would be particularly eligible. The chief sitter, sir, is a rich widow, who 
has made up her mind to marry a clergyman. Of course, sir, this is strictly 
im confidence.’ ”’ 

In serving as curate at Bethnal Green, Mr. Singleton sees dis- 
tress from poverty, misery from want of sanitary regulations, and 
some characters. Among them is an old soldier, pious according 
to his light, and with a story of his own. He has called the curate 
to a sick person, who turns out to be connected with the romance 
of the book. 

“** What is the occupation of these poor people? I suppose they do some- 
thing for their livelihood ? _—— ni ’ 

“**T can’t say about the mother, sir,’ he replied, ‘ but I am sure the girl 
works like a nigger, or even worse ; for when I was in the West Indies after 
the en as they calls it, I can’t say that I saw the niggers work at 
all. But, however, this gal does, and no mistake. I see the light of the 
candle through her window sometimes for a whole night; and all day 
she sits there too. Ah, sir! it has often made my old heart ache to watch 
the pale dejected face looking up from time to time at God’s blessed sun- 
shine outside, and then turning away in despair, as if the sight and the 
longing for pure refreshing air were too much for the poor breaking heart.’ 

“** You describe a sad and distressing case,’ said I, ‘ but, I hope, not a com- 
mon one.’ 

“**Common enough in this great city, sir, Heaven knows!’ answered the 
old soldier; ‘common enough to call down God’s curse and man’s upon them 





as in their selfish luxury let such things be, and upon them as makes their | 
money out of these poor critturs’ flesh and blood. Why, bless you, sir! I | 
have scen so much of all this in my day, that if I were a parson I would | 
preach about nothing else.’ 

**T was not aware you had lived so long in London.’ 

“OWh ,,Sir, I had two sisters in that line, and my only brother was a working | 
tailor. When we all fourcame up from the country, we were as healthy and | 
fresh-looking as ever you’d wish to see; and though all of us, even the best, | 
are but as sinners before His sight, yet as regards man, I’!l make bold to say, | 
no one could utter a word against us. When I left England, they were full | 
of joy and hope, poor things, and talking about getting a large house, where | 





centuries after his death on the lips of Venetian boatmen, nor, 
poor man, have had the honour of eight English translators. The 
obvious faults of Captain Robertson’s version, as of that by Mr. 
Smith which we noticed about eighteen months since, are slipshod 
hraseology, which would be bad prose, and is not made poetry by 
=~ arranged so as to appear metre to the eye—an appearance 
that the ear too often detects to be delusion; and a taste the re- 
verse of fastidious in the choice of rhymes—shown by allowing 
such rhymes as follow even in the closing couplet of the stanza : 
‘* His lands upon the Rhine and Danube lie, 
Where dwelt of old the Suevi and Rheti’”’— 
* * 7 . * o 


“These, born in woods, a shaggy garb appear in, 
Sent from the shores of world-secluded Erin.” 

But we will give Mr. Robertson the privilege of appearing in two 
connected passages; merely marking with Italics the phrases and 
rhymes that appear to us to separate his composition from poetry, 
and to refer it to that class tolerable neither to “gods, men, nor 
columns”: a criticism that cannot be met by the excuse of literal 
adherence to the Italian, as the phrases marked are not rendered 
literally, and, if they were, it would only prove that what is 
idiomatic or choice phraseology in Italian is quite the contrary in 
English. 

“ Next Tanered comes—not one of all the host 

(Except Rinaldo) greater skill in arms, 
Or loftier soul, or braver heart can boast, 

Or face, or manner, which more swre/y charms. 
Save that the phantasy of love engrossed 

His soul, no other stain his clear fame harms ; 
Love amid arms, and in a moment bred, 
Strengthened by anguish, and by sorrow fed. 
Upon that day, (‘tis thus the rumour goes,) 

Which was made glorious by the Persian rout, 
When Tancred ceased at length to follow those 

Who fled, and tired with victory, looked about, 
In search of cool refreshment and repose 

For his parched lips, and limbs with toil worn out ; 
A living spring he found, a green retreat, 
Inviting him to shun the summer heat. 
There suddenly a damsel met his view, 

In armour clad—her head alone was bare ; 
A Pagan was she, tired with battle, who 

In the like quest of needful rest came there. 
He gazed on her, admired her features fair, 

And, by the sight inflamed, enamoured grew : 
0 mendiene love! which at its birth upsprings 
Full-armed to triumph, and with full-fledged wings ! 
She donned her helm, and if it had not been 

Others approached, would have assailed the knight : 
From him she had subdued, with haughty mien 

The dame withdrew, by numbers forced to flight ; 
But the fair warlike image he had seen 

Clung to his heart, as it had charmed his sight ; 
On where he saw her, on her attitude 
Fixing his thoughts, his fames find constant food.” 

It is needless to point out the fault in each phrase that we have 


we could live together, and where they could receive me when I came back. | Italicized. Perhaps the most compendious criticism on this, as on 

But when I did come back, what did I find, sir? My eldest sister, poor thing, | most other verse translations, is that the language is not pitched in 

after working herself toa skeleton, died of sheer starvation ; and the youngest | tho roper key, and that it does not keep to its own key. The 
7 ‘ " 


and prettiest of the two, my old father’s darling, went astray, as hundreds 
and thousands have done before her, and ended her miserable, wretched 
life, by a leap off Waterloo Bridge. It was my only brother that told me | 
this; and I shall never forget the place where I found him,—it was a dark | 
damp cellar underground, with one or two gas-lights burning; and what | 
with the gas and the closeness, I thought I'd got into the purgatory that 
them Catholics used to talk about in Spain. There was a raised place in the 
middle, and upon it about a dozen men, looking as pale and thin as though 
they’d been ghosts. And, sir, when my own brother stood before me, I 
didn’t know him, so much had hard living and wretchedness changed the fine 
healthy lad that came up with me from the country. I took him to my | 
lodging, which, poor as it was, seemed a paradise to him, and put a leg of | 
mutton on the table. Bless you, sir! he attacked it like a hungry wolf, and | 
left not a bit of it for the morning. And then he told me all the sad story 
about my sisters, and took me to see the kennel where him and his comrades 
lived. I heard enough re night, sir, to last me for a whole life. I 
remember when the French laid waste Portugal, and treated the people so 
shamefully, we saw a great deal during our march after ’em to grieve the 
heart, and to make the hand grasp the musket tighter, but nothing ever 
shocked me so much as the wretchedness of these poor critturs. I did what 
I could for my brother, but help came too late—he had taken to drinking ; 
and when I went out again I heard in two months after I landed in Spain 
that he had died of delirium tremens. But here we are, sir, at the door.’ ” 


ROBERTSON’S TASSO.* 
Att the efforts of the critics seem ineffectual to persuade the 
writing public, and their patrons the publishers, that to translate 
well is not the gift of any and every man who can by hook or crook 
construe a foreign tongue ; and that to transfer a fine poem from 


to the above quotation. 


emphasis is moreover continually misplaced, because the rhyme 


' exacts that a word properly unemphatic should be placed at the 


end of aline. Here and there a stanza is rendered with — 
and force, but the general character of the translation corresponds 
But we will add a passage more free 
from faults than most of those we have glanced at in this volume, 
that if any person wishes to read Tasso translated into English 
verse, he may judge for himself of Captain Robertson’s capacity for 
the task in a favourable specimen. The passage is pronounced by 
Captain Robertson to be Tasso’s nearest approach to the sublimity 
of Milton, with whom the subject suggests comparison. It is 


| Satan’s speech to his assembled angels, from the fourth canto. 


one language into another, without allowing most of the ele- | 


ments of fine poetry to escape in the process, is nearly impossible. 
Gentlemen go on making the attempt, and publishers are found to 


put their names on titlepages, undaunted by the indifference of | 


readers and the more positive exasperation of those whose business 


it is to comment on new publications, and therefore to read them | 
more or less thoroughly. We do not profess to have read Captain | 


Robertson’s translation of Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered ” 
poy ae » but we have read enough of it to say that it is as far 
as its p 
our dictum on the impossibilit 
of a poem in translation. Had Torquato Tasso written no better 
poetry than —— Robertson puts into his mouth, he 
might have been bellman to the ae citizens of Ferrara, but he 
would not have won the hearts of princesses, nor have lingered 

* The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated by Alex. Cuningham 


by Deeb ee aoe (the King’s) Regiment. With an Appendix. Published 


ecessors from forming an exception to the universality of | 


of preserving the finer qualities | 


* * Ye gods of Tartarus! worthy to sit 
Enthroned above the sun, where ye were born, 
Now cast with me into this hideous pit, 
And from the realms of bliss for ever torn : 
That fiery wrath, that ancient jealous fit, 
Too well are known—our power how overborne. 
Our rival, as he wills, now rules in heaven, 
And has to us the name of rebels given ; 
Has driven us forth from the pure light of day, 
And golden sun, and star-bespangled sphere ; 
There to return for ever barred the way, 
And in a gulf obscure enclosed us here ; 
And more, (ah! thought that fills me with dismay, 
That all my torment renders more severe,) 
Has called to heaven, and its abodes august, 
Man, the vile offspring of the earth’s vile dust. 
Nor this enough ; a victim to be slain 
Solely to wrong us more, has given his Son, 
Who came and burst the gates of hell in twain, 
Dared to insult me, here upon my throne ; 
And from these realms, where I alone should reign, 
Snatched a rich prey of souls which I had won; 
Then, hastening with them back to heaven victorious, 
Displayed a flag by hell’s disgrace made glorious. 
But why renew our griefs by this discourse ? 
Who has not known and felt these injuries? 
Hath he not everywhere, through Time’s long course, 
Such schemes as these been busy to devise ? 
Let us past wrongs forget, and all our force 
And thoughts direct to thwart what now he tries ; 
For, ah! perceive ye not ’tis now his aim 
All nations to his worship to reclaim ? 
Shall we supinely see days speed away ? 
Shall our dull souls endure in vile content 
To see the host increasing day by day, 
Which they who serve him have to Asia sent? 
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To see Judea Lowing to lis sway? 
To see his worship spread, his fame augment, 
His name in other hymns and other tones 
Extolled, and on new marbles carved, and bronze? 
Shall he our idols trample on the ground ? 
Shall all the world be from our altars turned > 
For us no more shall votive gifts abound, 
No gold, no myrrh be given, no incense burned ? 
Shall fanes, where throngs who loved us once were found, 
Be closed? Shall all our baffled arts be spurned ?— 
That host of souls, our wonted tribute, fail, 
And solitude in Pluto’s realm prevail ? 
Ah! never shall we suffer this: not quite 
Is lost that daring which inspired us, when 
We, girt with flames and steel, feared not to fight 
Against the King of Heaven. J grant that then 
We were o’ercome, we yielded to his might ; 
But not through fear did we defeat sustain : 
Victory was his, through Fate’s or Fortune’s powers ; 
Unconquered hearts, untarnished fame, are ours. 
But why detain you more? Go, comrades, go! 
In you my love, my hope, my trust is placed. 
Swift be your course ; these caitiffs overthrow, 
Ere succours aid them, which now onward haste ; 
And your first care to quench those flames bestow, 
Which threaten all the Hebrews’ realm to waste . 
Enter their camp, and use, to work them wrong, 
Force with the weak and cunning with the strong. 
Be what I utter fate. Let some be slain, 
And others scattered, but let some be spared : 
These let lascivious snares of love detain ; 
For them be honied looks and smiles prepared ; 
Let mutiny divide the host in twain, 
And rebel swords against their lord be bared ; 
Let the camp perish—with it every trace, 
And shred, and wreck, that might point out its place.’ 
Interesting appendices follow the translation, especially one in 
which are tabulated references to the principal passages translated 
or imitated by Tasso in the “Jerusalem.” We are bound to add, 
that — Robertson, in a dedication of his translation to his 
“ Jadye love,” modestly designaies his work as 
* This mosaic verse, this schoolboy’s task, 
In numbers tuncless and in diction rude.” 
And while, on the whole, we do not dissent from the author’s own 
judgment of his performance, it may be urged in extenuation that 
no one of his predecessors has succeeded better, and probably no 
one will hereafter make the attempt with better success. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Mount Lebanon: a Ten Years’ Residence, from 1842 to 1852. De- 
scribing the Manners, Customs, and Relizion of its Inhabitants, with 
a full and correct Account of the Druse Religion ; and containing His- 
torical Records of the Mountain Tribes, from personal intercourse with 
their Chiefs and other authentic sources. By Colonel Churchill, Staff 
Officer on the British Expedition to Syria. In three volumes. 

The Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon. By Wabeeb Risk Allah Effendi, 
M.R.C.S., and Associate of King’s College. 

Memoirs of Mary, the Young Duchess of Burgundy, and her Contem- 
poraries. By Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of “ A Summer amongst 
the Bocages and the Vines,”’ &c. 

State Churches and the Kingdom of Christ. An Essay on the Esta- 
blishment of Ministers, Forms, and Services of Religion by Secular 
Power; and on its Inconsistency with the free, humbling, spiritual na- 
ture of the Christian Dispensation. By John Allen. 


” 








The Principles of the Law of Real and Personal Property ; being the 
Second Book of Blackstone’s Commentaries: incorporating the Al- 
terations down to the Present Time. Fourth edition, revised, and 
greatly enlarged. By James Stewart, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barris- 
ter-at-law. 

(i value of Mr. Stewart's idea, to preserve as far as possible the text of 

Slackstone, but incorporate with it all the alterations that had been made 
in the law of property up to the date of publication, is shown by his vo- 
lume on that subject having reached a fourth edition, in spite of the pro- 
fessionally limited extent of the demand. In compliance with the object 
and spirit cf the work, the new edition has been revised and considerably en- 
largecd. The late statutes on the subject of copyholds have given rise to a 
new chapter * Of Estates by Custom”’ ; while railroads, enclosures, and the 
exchange and partition of land—almost new subjects and new law—have 
been treated in a similar mode. Perhaps the great novelty of the volume is 
the introduction of questions toeach chapter. This will direct the most care- 
less reader to the main topics of his studies. Those who choose to become 
their own examiners, and try their hand at answering the questions in writin 
after reading the chapter, and then studying it till they can answer fully, wil 
not only lay a solid foundation as to their knowledge of the particular law, 
but acquire the art of reading law-books.] 

Missions urged upon the State, on grounds both of Duty and Policy. 
An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize in the year 1852. By 
the Reverend C. K. Robinson, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge. 

|The Cambridge University Maitland prize is the interest of 1000/7. accruing 
for three years, for ‘‘an English essay on some subject connected with the 
propagation of the Gospel through Missionary exertions in India and other 
yarts of the heathen world.’’ The prize for 1852 was awarded to Mr. Ro- 
inson; whose essay mainly consists of an argument to maintain the now 
questioned doctrine that it is the duty of a state not only to establish a re- 
ligion but to promulgate it. With this view are combined some arguments 
of the temporal advantages that flow from encouraging missions, and a san- 
guine survey of what has been done already.] 

An Essay on the History and Management of Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions. By James Hole, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. 

{This volume differs from the generality of prize essays from the subject 
being of a practical kind, and the author possessing a practical knowledge 
of his subject. This circumstance gives to Mr. Hole’s essay a reality in the 
Suggestive parts, while his descriptions open up a general picture of artisan 
life, especially in the great hives of Northern industry. ] 

Bradshaw's Continental Railway, Steam Navigation, and Conveyance 
Guide ; a Traveller's Manual for the whole Continent of Europe. 





or another an immense amount of information relating to Continental loco- 
motion and matters therewith connected,—as hotels, relative value of coins, 
and skeleton tours. There is also much guide-book information about the 
sights of leading towns-of Europe, expressed in a brief manner. Except for 
cursory tourists, the information under this last head is too meagre to super- 
sede particular guides. } 

Tour on the Continent, by Rail and Road, in the Summer of 1852. By 
John Barrow, Esq. (Traveller's Library.) 

[- expanded itinerary of a journey to Hanover, Berlin, Vienna, Prague, the 
‘yrol, and a part of Lombardy ; showing what a party may do and see 
in two months, and, so far as Germany is in question, by rail.] 

Biographical Memoranda of Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

[A considerable portion of this book consists of a revised and expanded re- 
view of the Despatches, published some years since in the British and Fo- 
reign or European Quarterly Journal. The new, or at least the most in- 
teresting portion, is derived from conversations with familiars of the Duke, 
chiefly the late Colonel Gurwood, and some documents to which the writer 
has had access. ] 

The Poetry of Geography: a Journey Round the Globe. By Peter 

Livingston, Author of ** Discourses and Orations,” &c. 
(The object of this volume is to teach geography by inspiring interest about 
countries and places, instead of presenting lists of names. The au- 
thor conceives this is to be accomplished by rhapsodizing upon the most 
remarkable features or associations connected with particular regions or 
cities, and quoting poetry about them ; for example, the Burial of Sir John 
Moore in Spain, Byron’s Waterloo from Childe Harold in Brussels.) 

Poems. By John Dennis. ‘ 
[Except the opening poem of “ Home,” which contains personal incidents 
and scenes, the pieces in this volume are occasional. In point of thought, 
imagery, and mechanical merit, they are rather above the general run of 
poeaes but they want freshness and Lecgeness of subject or of treatment, or 
both.] 

The Decimal System Facilitated, and Adapted intermediately to the 
Routine Methods of Account, Money, and the Precious Metals. With 
Tables, &c. By J. A. Franklin, Professional Auditor and Accountant. 

[Mr. Franklin's purpose is to prepare the public mind for the adoption of 
decimal computation by instructing it in the subject. The pound sterling 
as the head of our money of account, the ounce troy generally, and the ounce 
of gold and silver in reference to various degrees of fineness or assays, are 
exhibited in seven tables clearly compiled. ] 


The ‘ Chemistry of the Four Seasons ” is a revised and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Griffiths’s varied and popular book, although the fact is not so stated 
on the titlepage. 

Chemistry of the Four Seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter : 
an Essay principally concerning Natural Phenomena admitting of 
interpretation by chemical science ; illustrating passages of Scripture ; 
and exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By Thomas 
Griffiths, late Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, &c., Author of “Chemistry of the Four 
Elements,”’ &c 

A Handbook of Angling : teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom-Fish- 
ing, and Salmon-Fishing; with the Natural History of River Fish, 








[“Bradshaw’s Continental Railway Guide” for June contains in one form 


and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, of “ Bell’s 
Life in London,” Author of “The Book of the Salmon,” &c. Third 
edition, corrected and improved. 

The French Prompter ; a general Handbook of Conversation ; in English 
and French, alphabetically arranged. By M. Le Page, Author of 
“1’Echo de Paris,” &c. Fourth edition. 

PAMPHLETs. 

The Dir inely Prescribed Method for the Support of the Clady the 
Ordinances of Religion, and the Poor. By the Reverend David 
Thorburn, M.A., &c. : 

Convocation : What is it to Be? and What is it to Do? A Charge. By 
Thomas Williams, M.A., Archdeacon of Llandaff. Second edition, 
Thoughts on the Subject of Bribery and Corruption at Elections. By 

the Honourable G. F. 8. Elliot, Barrister-at-law. 

On the Connexion between the Arts of Design and the Arts of Produe- 
tion. An Address, delivered at Manchester, on Thursday, April 28, 
1853. By his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 

Lectures Developing a New Philosophy of Physics. By Robert Forfar, 
Author of “ Analytical Physics, or Trinology, a New Theory of Phy- 
sical Science.”’ 

Shall we Register our Deeds? By Bellenden Ker, Esq. 

Mechanics’ Institutions ; What they Are, and how they may be Made, 
Educationally and Politically, more Useful. By Alexander Kilgour, 
M.D. 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JUNE ll. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, June 14.—31st Foot—-Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Leith, K.C.B. from the 90th 
Regt. to be Col. vice Gen. H. Otway Lord Dacre, C.B. deceased. 90th Foot— 
Major-Gen. F. Calvert, C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Leith, K.C.B. removed 
to the 3lst Foot. ; : 5 

Brevet.—To be Lieut.-Cols. in the Army—Brevet Major E. A. Holdich, of the 80th 
Foot; Major G. J. Carey of the Cape Mounted Rifles. ; 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt. E. W. C. Wright, of the 91st Foot; Capt. R. 
Bruce, of the 74th Highlanders. : : 

War-orrice, June 17.—4th Regt. of Drag. Guards— Lieut. R. J. Henry to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Scott, who retires; Cornet C. M‘Donnel to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Henry; E. R. Fisher, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice M‘Donnel. 6th 
Drags.—A. Murray, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Wilson, deceased, 
Ist Regt. of Foot—Lieut. T. Rowland, from the 83d Foot, to be Lieut. vice V illiers, 
3d Foot—Capt. C. C. Ross, from the, 52d Foot, to be Capt. vice 
7th Foot—Lieut. F. E. Appleyard, from the Slst Foot, to 
Lieut. vice Prescott, appointed to the 33d Foot. 9th Foot—Capt. the - L. 
Talbot, from the 53d Foot, to be Capt. vice Lothian, who exchanges. 33d Foot— 
Lieut. E. B. Prescott, from 7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Harnett, appointed to the 81st 


who exchanges. 
Luard, who exchanges. 
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Foot. 38th Foot—Paymaster E. J. Head, from 89th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Scott, 
who exchanges. 5lst Foot—Lieut. R. Neville to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Wolley, dec.; Ensign A. G. E. Morley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Neville. 
52d Foot—Capt. R. G. A. Luard, from the 3d Foot, to be Capt. vice Ross, who ex- 
changes. Foot—Capt. J. H. Lothian, from the 9th Foot, to be Capt. vice the 
Hon. W. L. Talbot, who exchanges. 8lst Foot—Lieut. W. M. Harnett, from the 
33d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Appleyard, appointed to the 7th Foot. 83d Foot—Lieut. 
H. P. V. Villiers, from the lst Foot, to be Lieut. vice Rowland, who exchanges. 
89th Foot—Paymaster R. Scott, from the 38th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Head, 
who exchanges. 94th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Brown, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Westall, dec. 97th Foot—Lieut. H. B. Ramsbottom, from half-pay 4th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice T. E. Jones, who exchanges. 

1st West India oye ye W. Thompson, of the Ist West India Regt. to 
be Quartermaster, vice Stokely, appointed Paymaster. 

Hospital Staff—J. H. Porter, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Brown, 
appointed to the 94th Foot. 

revet—Capt. ©. Read, on half-pay Royal Staff Corps, to have the local rank of 

Major in the Ionian Islands. 


NAVAL GAZETTE. 


Aprratty, June 6.—In consideration of the services of the undermentioned of- 
ficers, while codperating with the army during the war in Kaffraria, the following 
naval promotions have this day taken place: To be Capt.—Commander W. K. Hall. 
To be Master— Mr. C. Albert, Second Master. To be Surg.—Mr. J. Elliott, Assist.- 
Surg. The Board have further directed Mr. H. Baillie, Midshipman, to be noted for 
fi bl ideration for promotion to the rank of Lieut. when he shalj have 
passed the required examinations. 


n 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 14. 

PantnerRsuiPs Dissoivep.—Jamieson and Taylor, Liverpool, ships’-store-dealers 
—Norton and*Co. Lincoln, merchants; as far as regards W. Norton—Hurst and 
Reynolds, Birmingham, stay-manufacturers— White and Parlby, Rathbone Place— 
Bowes and Sons, oil-brokers— Ballard and Co. London, merchants—Coates and 
Mills, Rochdale, cattle-dealers—Martindale and Co. Liverpool, soda-water-manu- 
facturers—Grant and Pearson, Bacup, Lancashire, photographic artists— Martin and 
Price, Birmingham, artists—Kellock and Co. Birkenhead, seedsmen—H. and A. 
Ashford, Rayleigh, Essex, bakers—J. and T. Beckett, Chester, mercers—Shaw and 
Atkinson, Leeds, bath-proprietors—Pearse and Paris, Liverpool, commission-mer- 
Sapa and Co, Sunbury, Edinburgh, and Stewart and Co, Saucil, Paisley, 

istillers. 

Banxkrurts.—Henry Asupown, East Wickham, Kent, wheelwright, to surrender 
June 23, July 26: solicitors, Stedman and Place, Guildhall Chambers ; official assig- 
nee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Jonn Srrutt, Catherine Street, Strand, newspaper- 

roprietor, June 28, July 26: solicitors, A’Beckett and Sympson, Golden Square; 

inklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Epwarp Brock, 
Sackville Street, tailor, June 23, July 28: solicitor, Sherwood, Wallbrook ; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Jonn Crow Twyman, Ramsgate, up- 
holsterer, June 25, July 29: solicitor, Pain, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street-—Epwarp Green, Cork Street, Westminster, tailor, June 
25, July 29: solicitors, Allen, Carlisle Street, Soho; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
maubury—Wi.ti14m E coop, Leicester, merchant, June 24, July 22: solicitors, Gre- 

ory, Leicester; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham— 

T™L1AM CaRTER, Malmesbury, tailor, June 28, July 26: solicitors, Abbot and Lu- 
cas, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol — WitniAM MarsHatt, South 
Shields, shipowner, June 20, July 27: solicitors, Murray, London Street ; Chater, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divivenps.—July 8, Hutchi Sutt Trent, Nottinghamshire, seed- 
crusher—Jul 8, James, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-maker—July 8, Dudgeon, 
Litehurch, Derbyshire, builder—July 8, Hawarden and Co. Little Bolton, manufac- 
turers of cotton-cloth by power—July 7, Smith, Manchester, hatter—July 7, Bat- 
tersby, Liverpool, iron-founder—July 6, Tucker jun. Hull, coal-merchant—July 6, 
Farrow, Hull, coal-merchant. 

CrxtiricatTEs.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 6, Barber, Bishopsgate Street Without, grocer—July 6, Boys, High 
Street, Peckham, linen-draper—July 5, Broome, Birmingham, victualler. 

nH SrQUESTRATIONS.—M, R. and E. Davidson, Edinburgh, lodging-house- 
keepers, June 20, July 1l—Adair, Glasgow, toll-contractor, June 18, July 9 























Friday, June 17. 

Partwersuips DissoLven.—Coupe and Bate, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, 
sketch-makers to engravers —Lawrence and Dixon, Birmingham, military-ornament- 
manufacturers—Hodges and Co. Leicester, elastic-fabric-manufacturers; as far as 
regards B. Gunson—Fleming and Co. Halifax, card-makers—Pickering and Brown, 
Birmingham, tallow-chandlers— Halliday and Co. Halifax, silk-waste-dressers— 
English and Co. Mark Lane, engineers; as far as regards H. Walenn—Britton and 
Rix, Norwich, chemical-light-manufacturers—Shaw and Atkinson, Birmingham, 
bath-proprietors—Rudler and Russell, Wolverhampton, car-proprietors—Hains- 
worth and Lawson, Leeds, scribbling-millers—Soyer and Co. Charing Cross, wine- 
merchants—Bold and Nash, Burslem, china-manufacturers—Jeyes and Co. Northamp- 
ton, seedsmen—Alexander and Cartwright, Deptford, coopers—Smith and Co. Nor- 
wich, plumbers—Carruthers and Duffy, Carlisle, builders—Matchett and Welch, 
Birmingham, factors— Stoffel and Co. Glasgow, merchants. 

Bankrvpts.—Josern Bares, Stevenage, Hertford, builder, to surrender June 28, 
July 28: solicitor, Loe, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Joun Wittiam Hay ock, Lawrence Street, victualler, July 4, August 1: 
solicitor, Lawrence, Gray’s Inn Square; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court 
—Isaac Kina, Bull Head Court, Newgate Street, carpenter: June 28, July 26: soli- 
citor, Chidley, Gresham Street; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Apra- 
HAM CLARKSON, Reading, victualler, June 25, August 5: solicitors, Nicholls and 
Clark, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Josern Nasu, Lewisham, draper, June 24, August 6: solicitor, Mason, Moira 
Chambers, Ironmonger Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street--FRe- 
peric WILLIAM Wuire, Castleford, Yorkshire, linen-draper, July 4, 25: solicitor, 
Middleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Divivenps.—July 7, Unwin, Poland Street, builder—July 11, Cray, Southampton, 
grocer—July 5, Spriggs, Aldermanbury, warehouseman—July 9, Hemming, Chis- 
well Street, elastic-surgical-instrument-maker—July 8, Ayres, Blackheath, nursery- 
man—July 8, Adams, St. John Street Road, woollen-draper—July 8, Willmott, Pe- 
terborough, tailor—July 11, Turner, Uckfield, Sussex, grocer—July 8, Gorley, 
Ewell, farmer—July 11, Young, Union Place, Walworth Road, draper—July 11, Gos- 
ling, Woolwich, ironmonger—July 8, Weller, Chatham, maltster—July 8, Barber, 
Bis ee Street Without, grocer—July 11, Robinson, Maidstone, linen-draper— 
July 9, Williams and Marchant, Great George Street, Westminster, contractors— 
July 21, Walker, Weston, Bath, brewer—July 20, Jones, Llangattock, Monmouth- 
shire, banker—July 7, Nicholas, Newport, Monmouthshire, timber-merchant—July 
11, Moyle, Manchester, draper—July 11, Clark and Blackley, Chorlton-upon-Med- 

lock, ironmongers—July 5, Charnock, Wakefield, share-broker—July 23, Clarke, 
Sheffield, builder. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 14, Martin, Elvetham, Southampton, smith—July 11, Hill, Prospect 
Place, Holloway Road, builder—July 8, Cox, Liverpool, grocer—July 11, Sparrow, 
Liverpool, metal-broker—July 12, Taylor, Manchester, cloth-manufacturer. 

DEcLARATIONS OF DivipeNps.—T. and J. Chew, Little Moorfields, livery-stable- 
keepers ; first div. of 3s. 34d. on the separate estate of IT. Chew; and first div. of 
16s. 8d. on the separate estate of J. Chew, any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Feeny and Gard, St. Martin’s Lane. woollen-drapers; second div. of 3}d. any Mon- 
day ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Mills, Hove, Sussex, broker; second div. of 1s. 6d. 
any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Mumford, Great Maplestead, miller; 
second div. of 3s. 3d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Stace, Strood, 

monger; third div. of 24d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Court 

and Co. Savage Gardens, merchants; fourth div. of 3-20d. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Granville, Piccadilly, boarding-house-keeper ; first div. of 4jd. 
any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Wootton sen. and jun. Margate, grocers; 
first div. of 1s. 33d.; and 14s. on the separate estate of P. Wootton sen. any Tuesday ; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—-Franckeiss, Portsea, woollen-draper; third div. of 
3}d. any Lane age £ Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Bradley, Mark Lane, corn- 
factor ; first div. of 1s. June 23, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basing- 
all Street—Baker sen. Threadneedle Street, stock-broker ; first div. of 9s. 4d. (on 
the separate estate,) June 23, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street—Bacon, Brentwood, grocer ; first div. of 2s. 4d. June 23, and three sub- 
sequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Thompson, Belper, draper; sec. 
div. of 2}d. any Friday until Aug. 5; Bittleston, Nottingham—Mayfield, Spalding, 


rocer; second div. of 8s. any Friday until Aug. 5; Bittleston, Nottingham—Caunt 
Newark-upon-Trent, coal-merchant ; first div. of 4s. 4d, June 25, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays; Harris, Nottingham. 


PRICES CURRENT 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. Triday. 
eee je ceeneeenmse | cones 


—_— 














3 per Cent Consols «| shut 




































































Ditto for Account .. -97gexd.; 98 Ong 983 989 983 
3 per Cents Reduced | 983 | 998 | 99 994 993 995 
33 per Cents ... - 101g | 101 101g | 101 1013 
Long Annuities ... cia 2 | — pon, 
Bank Stock, 8 per Ce 2283 — 2295 2284 229 2293 
India Stock, 10} per Cen shut | -—— — —_ — — 
Exchequer Hills, ld. per diem Spm. | 3 | 5 | 5 par 5 pm. 
India Bonds 2} per Cent...... { —— | 33pm. —_ —_ 32 29 
FOREIGN PUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ..ceseeseeceeee5 p. Ct 86 } Mexican ..sccccccccccesesed p- Ct.) 28g 
i vende -—— | Mississippi. 6‘— ane 
seee2h— | —— | New York., 5 — 93 ex a, 
5 — 100 | Peruvian... Mt — 854 
6 — 63 | Portuguese... 5 — 4lh 
6 — 1034 Ms cntentccconasesonnedlt a 5 aan 
i 105 | Russian .......... ececeeeeeS 117 
3— | DINO ore eeeeecercceeeee ooh 103} 
23 —- 654 | Sardinian ..... sccccceses5 = 95, 
eecee ‘— 96h =| SpanisN...cecccccccececeesd — 48 
3- 78f. Ditto New Deferred.......3 — 23§ 
43 — — Ditto (Passive) .....secesececevers — 
t= 108 Venezuela ....ccscecereeeeedh — 40 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter .......+++e008 101 | Australasian......... eae ee 82 
Caledonian. 69 | British North American eel eat 
Edinburgh a 71 | Geteniel . cccocccccceccs a — 
Eastern Counties 13 | Commercial ef London . | 33 
Great Northern 58 | London and Westminster ...... 45 
Great South. and lll | London Chartd. Bunk. of Australia 4 
Great Western . #95 | London Joint Stock..........6+ — 
Hull and Selby .......... 113° | ‘National of Ireland ........+.+.| —= 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee 795 | National Provincial............) — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... cvese 95 | Provincial of Ireland... .. eeeeee! 51g 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 105 | Union of Australia, ........+... 78 
London and Blackwall....... ost 9 — | Union of Loudon... +++0+e+e00e+) 134 
London and North-western 116 | Minss— | 
Wee cccccccecoccecccsccccces 73 Brazilian Imperial .........++.+ 4 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — | Ditto (St. John del Rey)........| 31} exd, 
North British ,....... evesccecece 334 | «Cobre Copper .o.seeeerereeseees| 46 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 492 | Colonial Gold .......eceeseseees! 2 
Scottish Central.......sesesecess 95 | Nouveau Monde, ......+sseeeees) 2 
South-eastern and Dover ........ 72) | MiscELLanzovs— | 
South-westerM ....+.+e+0e- eeseee 593 Australian Agricultural ........ 755 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 70 } CaRAES cc cccccccccccceccccccces — 
York and North Midland ........ 61 Crystal Palace «++ +++++++-+r0ee0| 7 
Docxs— | General Steam .......+.+e+0+ es 31 
East and West India.........++.. | Peel River Land and Mineral ..| 7 
London ...sececeres ee 1283 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam .| 76 ex d. 
St. Katherine |} Royal Mail Steam........se00-.| 74 





Victoria ...++++++ South Australian ......-eeeee+ 


44) 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the llth day of June 1853. 
ISSUE DEFARTMENT. 
Notes issued secccccceccescess £31,991,065 | Government Debt,...++++++e+¢ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ....... - 2,984,900 








Gold Coin and Bullion . .. 17971911 
| Silver Bullion, ..++sececesevere 19,154 
£31,991,065 | £31,991,065 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ....+..++. £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
Res ° 3,111,594 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,124,910 


OBL ceceeee 






Public Deposits’ .... : 3737/0814 | Other Securities...... 14/246,232 
Other Deposits ....... ol Notes ..ceeeeee seeces 8,907,985 
Seven Day and other b. 1,332,238 Gold and Silver Coin.......+++ 495,450 








£356,767 577 £36,767 ,577 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks. Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 | Iron, Welsh Bars..... 815 0.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars ....... ecesecevecosose © 6 BBA | Lead, British Pig..... 23 oo. 000 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...... eseee O 5 1 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1610 0., 0 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 17, 








je 8. s. s. | . & 

Rye eeveeeee 320053 Maple..... 40to42 | Oats, Feed, 19to 20 

Barley ..... 24—28 White .... 40—41 Fine .. 20—21 

5 | Malting .. 31—32| Boilers... 41—42| Poland .., 22—23 

y Malt, Ord... 56—58 | Beans, Ticks. 36—37 Fine .. 22—24 
Fine ....... 50—52 Fine ..... 58—62 Old ..eee056 38—40 Potato .... 25—26 
Super. New. 54—58 | Peas, Hog .. 38—39 | Indian Corn, 0— 0 Fine .. 26-37 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending June 11. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. ] 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
is 











Wheat 0d, | Rye . 33s. Od. | Wheat.... 43s. 11%. | Rye.. + 34s. 94, 

Barley 30 67 Beans 4 | Barley . 29 10 Beans 38 )C(«i 

Oats...... 18 10 Peas 3 | Outs. is 10 Peas. a 8 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 

Town-made ...........persack 4is. to 47s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 11s. 6d. per doz. 

Seconds .......+0. eceoee ecccece 42 45 Carlow, 4t. 2s. to 4/. 4s. per ewt. . 

Essex and Saffolk, on board ship 39 — 42 Bacon, Irish ......+++..per cwt. 62s, to 603, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 32 — 35 Cheese, Cheshire ...ess.csecees “4 —T74 
American ........per barrel 0 — © Derby Plain ..ccsceececsess coe 48 — 58 
Canadian ... } Hains, York ..sscceseceseces 0 — & 





. - eves 7 
Bread, 6)4. tu 74d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 10s. 0d, 





BUTCHEKS' MEAT. 


Newoatz ann Lrapenmatt.* SMITUFIBLD.” Heap or Carrie at 
8. . a. ad « 






























s. d. 8. d. sd. 6. @. 
Beef .. 210to3 4tod 0 wr. 3 OtO4 2tOd 
Mutton. 3 8—4 O—4 4 wore 3 B— 4 4 — 4 BS 
Veal «6 3 O—3 B—4 6 wee 3 O—4 B—S OO 
Pork .. 3 4—4 O—4 8 wc. 3 6—4 O—4 4 
Lamb... 4 4-5 O0—5 wee 5 O—5 S—EC O 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPs. OOL. 
Kent Pockets........-+++++++ 1208. to 110s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 16d, to 174, 
Choice ditto . eee 130 — 180 Wether and Ewe.......-.++0+ -M4 -—1 
Sussex ditto . «+. 115 — 130 Leicester Hogget and Wether. 
Farnham ditto. 0 — O Skin Combing..... ececcese 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
CUMBERLAND. . Wairrcuart. 
Hay, Good ...ccceccccceee 908. 00958. ceccccccees 75s. to 58>. 
Inferior ..cccccsesese 635 — 84 63 — 80 
NeWessccccseceeeeee 60 — 0 => 
CLOVEr..cecccecseceseecces 100 —108 95 —108 
Wheat Straw ......0..605 34 — 38 26 — 32 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. i 
Rape Oil ..... +ssperewt, £113 0 |fea, Souchong, fine,perlb. 1s. 07. to 2+ od, 
Refined ... eoosese 115 6 | Congou, fine. 1 44— 2 0 
Linseed Oil ... seseeee 1 8 O| Pekoe, flower 4-40 
Linseed Oil-Cake +--per 1000 11 0 0 * In Bond. 10d. per Ib. 


| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 94s. Od. 
Good Ordinary .......s0005 46 — 485% 0 + 

Sugar, Muscovado, per « 23s. 105”. 

| West India Molasses .. 0s. Od, to 0s. 0's 


Candles, per dozen, @s. 0d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 0s. 0d. | 
Coals, Hetton..... Os, Od. 
COBrcccccccccccccccsesseess 153 Gd, 



















June 18, 1853.] 
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ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SO- 
CIETY, EXETER HALL—On Wepwespay Next, the 22d 
of June, will be performed, under the immediate Patronage 
of her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QU EEN, his Royal High- 
ness PRINCE ALBERT, her Royal Highness the DUCHESS 
of KENT, and her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCES- 
TER, &c. HAYDN’S CREATION preceded by Yr. ELVEY'S 
ROYAL BIRTHDAY CANTATA, in aid of the Fund for com- 
pieting the new wing of theBrompton Hospital for Consump- 
tion and Diseases of the Chest. The Band and Chorus will 
consist of nearly 800 performers. Tickets, Area, 5s.,; Reserved 
Seats in the Area or West Gallery, 10s. 6d.; Central Area 
Reserved Seats, Numbered, l/. ls. To be obtained of the 
principal Musicsellers, at the Office of the Society, No.9, Exe- 
ter Hall, and of the Committee, at the Hospital, Brompton. 
PHILLIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. OSBORN P. CROSS, Sec. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL.—Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Final per- 
formance this Season. Mendelssohn's ELIJAH will be again 
repeated on Farivar, 24thJune. Vocalists—Madame Viardot 
Garcia, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss F. Rowland, Miss Dolby, 
Miss Bassano, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. J. A. Novello, and Herr 
Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, 
will consist of (includiug 16 double basses) nearly 700 per- 
formers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. cach, at the Society's 
office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


ERR L. JANSA begs to announce that 
he will give a GRAND MORNING CONCERT, (under 
the patronage of her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland,) at 
the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Monpay, June 20, 
1853, at half-past 2 o'clock ; on which occasion Herr Jansa will 
be assisted by the following artistes—Madlle. Agnes Bury and 
Miss Huddart; Herr Theodore Formes, (first tenor at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin,) Herr Reichart, and Herr Pischek. In- 
strumentalis! moforte, Madlle. Clauss; Violin, Herr 
Jansa; Accompanyists, Mr. Aguilar and Mr. Grattan. Con- 
ductor, Herr Jansa; Leader, M. Tolbeque. The Orchestra 
will be full and complete, and will perform a new Symphony, 
composed by Herr Jansa. Single Ticket, 7s. ; Reserved Seats, 
10s. 6d.; Subscribers’ Family Tickets, to admit Four, l/. ; may 
be had at all the principal Musicsellers, and of Herr Jansa, 
10, Mornington ent. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS.—THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Last, 
from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, ls. ogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


ss Wain Ee > 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
leet Street, London, 8th June 1853.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Deed of Settiement, a GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
prietors will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, on Fripay the 24th pay of June isrant, at 12 o'Clock 
at noon precisely, to elect six Directors and two Auditors, 
when those who go out of office by rotation will be proposed 
for reélection ; and also for general purposes. By order of 
the Directors, WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester ; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, on approved personal or any other suffi- 
cient security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

5. Policies payable to bearer. (able premiums. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable 
to bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 





























8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 
9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. 
110. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason- 
able proof being given. 

1l. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, divided every five years, amongst 
all policy-holders entitled to profits. 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 
1 = 
(\LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE—The As- 
sured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts 
of North and South America, without extra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the 
Shareholders being now provided for, the Assured will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability— 
thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000. 
and the Income exceeds 136, per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the 
Policy, or may be paid off at any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been 
in existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine- 
tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the 
last in January 1852, the sum of 131,125. was added to the 
Policies, producing a Bonus varying with the different ages 
from 244 to 55 per cent on the Premiums paid during the five 

ears, or from 5. to 12/. 10s. per cent on the Sum Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in 
the Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the 
Premiums paid between every division, so that if only one 
year’s Premium be received prior to the books being closed 
for any division, the Policy on which it was paid will obtain 
its due share. The books close for the next Division on 30th 
June 1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th 
June next, will be entitled to one year’s additional share of 
Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bo- 


nuses may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option 
of the assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may 
be effected for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and 
the Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other 
Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable 
except in cases of fraud. , 

INVALID LIVES may be assvred at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any sta- 
ion, and of every age, and for any sum on one life from 5vl. 
tto 10,0007 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
but if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be 
revived within fourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to 
the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Strect, Bloomsbury, London. 


| &e. WILL BE 








THE SPECTATOR. 
()PFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
16th June 1353. 

The Principal Officers of her Majesty's 


Ordnance do hereby give notice, that a quantity of Old Har- 
ness, Tools, Junk, Cock Metal, Lead Ashes, Artillery Clothing, 
Boots, Old Serge, Leather Cuttings, Wadmiltilts, Canvass Cut- 
tings, Old Files, Spades, Smiths’ Bellows, Old Tin, Zinc, Plank, 
Staves, Wheels, Barrels, &c. Old Wood, Trees, Brushwood, 
SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION inthe Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, on Tuursoar, the 23d tnstanr, at ll 
o’Crock in the forenoon precisely. 

May be viewed from 10 till 4 o'clock on the three days pre- 
vious to the sale. 

Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, 
Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

By order of the Board, 
i. BUTLER, Secretary. 


KXTENSION of the MONEY-ORDER 
y SYSTEM to the COLONIES. 


The Posrmaster-GENERAL is about to 
rangements for EXTENDING to the COLONIES the 
ITS of the MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 

As respects those colonics where the Post-office is under his 
control, the Postmaster-General desires to do this through 
the agency of ordinary Banks ; and he proposes to employ the 
same agency in other colonies also,except where the colonial 
authorities may prefer to take the business into their own 
hands. The acceptance of Tenders will, therefore, in the case 
of certain colonies, be subject to the latter contingency 

Such Bankers as may be desirous of making Tenders for the 
undertaking of the agency referred to,in any colony or colo- 
nies, will receive, on application at the General Post-office, 
London, a statement of the plan to be adopted, and a form of 
Tender. The applications are to be addressed to the Assistant 
Secretary to the Postmaster neral. 

No Tender will be received after the 16th Jury next 

General Post-oftice, June 1853. 
= q y ah ; . 
SHLs WANTED TO CONVEY HER 
LN MAJESTY'S MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 

The Postmaster-General hereby gives notice that it is his 
intention to receive tenders for the conveyance of Mails to 
Australia, by Steamers or Sailing Vessels. The dates of de- 
spatch to be as follows, viz. the 4th Avovst, the 4th Ocroser, 
and the 3d Decexoen, of this year. respectively, and the Port 
of departure to be that of London, Liverpool, Southampton, 
or Plymouth. 

The Fostmaster-General will be ready on Farpay the 15th 
of Juty, before one o’CLock p.m. to receive tenders for ships 
to convey one or more of the Mails of the above dates. Such 
Ships to be classed A 1 at Lloyd's. 

The sum of One Thousand Pounds will be paid by the 
Postmaste’ eneral for each voyage to Australia ; and per- 
sons tendering will be required to specify the number of days 
in which they will undertake to deliver the Mails at their 
destination, subject to penalties for delay, either in departure 
or arrival, 

Other things equal, the preference will be given to that 
tender which specifies the shortest time for the service. 

All tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be 
obtained on application at the Secretaries’ Oftice, London, or 
at the Post-oflice of Liverpool, Southampton, or Plymouth. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ Office, Lon- 
don, and none can be received after the day and hour above- 
mentioned. 

The owner of the ship, or an agent duly authorized in writ- 
ing, must attend at the General Post-office on the day and at 
the hour appointed for the receipt of tenders. 

General Post-office, June 1553 


aT) Ty 5 . 
SI LVER PLATE, New and _ Second- 
WO hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by ¢ i letter. The contents are the D 
weights, and patt and second-hand Silver Sp: 
and Forks; ne pa and Coffee 8 
Waiters, § d the 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co 
seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London. 
+ . , 7. 
\ ETCALFE AND CO.’S NEW PAT- 
4 TERN TOOTH-BRUSHES, PENETRATING HAIR- 
BRUSHES, and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The tooth-brush 
performs the important oillice of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions and cleansing them in the most effectual man 
ner. The hair brushes are made with durable unbleached 
Russia bristles, which will not soften like prepared hair. 
Messrs. Metcalfe, Bingley, and Co. beg respectfully to intimate 
that they have taken the premises adjoining their own, and 
have thus obtained not only the additional room required for 
their extended business, but are enabled to carry on the Per 
fumery business in all its branches. They have also become 
proprictors and manufacturers of the following celebrated ar- 
ticles for the toilet, in addition to Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth- 
Powder, and Metcalfe and Co.'s Extract of Rosemary, Dupuy- 
tren's Medicated Balm, also his Medicated Pomade, Robin- 
son's Nutritive Cream, &c. They are also importers of foreign 
perfumes, J. M. Farina’s genuine Eau de Cologne, &c. The 
public are respectfully cautioned by Metcalfe, Bingley, and 
Co. not to be deceived by the words “ Metcalfe” and “ from 
Metcalfe’s " in other places, their only establishment being 
130 s. and 131, Oxford Street. 


NrenrT) Bb > r ah 7 
C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WLLLIAMS. BURTO at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the large of the 
3j-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high shoul 
ders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 9s.; if to balance, 1s, 
per dozen extra ; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in ex- 
act proportion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with silver fer 
rules, from 36s. ; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen; des- 
serts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table -knives, 7s. 4d. 
per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s.6d.; black wood-handled 
table knives and forks, @s. per dozen; table steels, from ls. 
each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers, 
in existence. Also a large assortment of RAZORS, PEN- 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c. of the best quality. 
Al » A Ph ‘vr +) T 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 
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7, Cornhill, 

















Fiddle Brunswick King's 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen... « BBs. seco S2e. 36s. 
Dessert Forks " ° sea ° Sis. 58s. 
Dessert Spooms 4, sssseee 30s 56s. 62s. 
Table Forks 2 ° - 408. « G58. «+. TOs. 
Table Spoons = ° 40s 70s. 75s. 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e. at propor- 
tionate prices. All replating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATE! 








Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. " 
full size,per dozen...... 128. «se. 288 « 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, 10s. ° 21s. oeevse 258. 
Tea ditto......6++ seeeee Be. core BS coveee 12s. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 


ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

19, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
land2, NEWMAN STREET ; andi and5, PERRY'S PLACE, 





STROLOGY.—Persons residing in Lon- 


a don or elsewhere can send any Address, Christian and 
Suraame, and Age, in a Letter containing 13 
to Professor Mecvitte, Princes Road, Lambeth, 
only Acrostic Astrologer in the universe,) and they will re- 
ceive by return of post Special Poems written on their names, 
in which their Destinies will be revealed. 


Ty ’ Al A] 
N ICOLL’S D'ETE, ONE GUINEA, a 
garment for heat, dust, or slight showers. NICOLL’S 
PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS, GUINEA TROUSERS, and 
HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS.—The best materials, talent, 
and workmanship, from France, Germany, and England, em- 
ployed by H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, Paletét 
Patentees, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn- 
hill, London. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE “rules the 


Court, the Camp, the Grove,” and whether in the clab, 
the pic -nic, the mess-room, or the tented common of Chob- 
ham, is equally acceptable, refreshing, and invigorating, if 
supplied from my cellars—HARRINGTON PARKER, 5}, 
Pall Mall. Quarts, 8s. per dozen; pints, 5s.; half-pints, 3s. ; 
kilderkins (in draught, highly recommended for the Camp) 18 
gallons, 30s.—5}, Pall Mall. 


> ° 
N ECHT’S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, 

and Wood, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, the best and 
cheapest; which may also be said of his Backgammon, 
Draught, and Chess Boards, Cribbage Boards and Pegs, Cush- 
jioned Bagatelle-tables, Pope Joan Boards, Work-boxes, 
Desks, Pocket-books, Writing and Envelope Cases, Dressing- 
cases, Tea-caddies, Table-cutlery, Sheffield-plated Ware, 
Pen-knives, Scissors, Clothes, Hair, and Tooth Brushes, 
Combs, Razors, Strops, &c. Quality of all articles first-rate. 


I ERDOE’S SUPERIOR LIGHT SUM- 

MER COATS, MORNING COATS, &c. of every descrip- 
tion, upon the best terms. An extensive assortment for selec- 
tion, also, of the well-known VENTILATING WATERPROOF 
LIGHT OVER-COATS, SHOOTING-JACKETS, &c.; guaran- 
teed to resist any amount of rain, without confining perspira- 
tion, the fatal objection to all other waterproofs, air-tight 
materials being utterly unfit and dangerous for clothing, as 
too many have found to their cost. W. Beapor, Tailor, &c. 
96, New Bond Street; and 69, Cornhill (only.) 


NFANT’S NEW FEEDING- 


BOTTLES.—From the Lancet —“‘ We have seldom scen 
anything so beautiful as the nursing-bottles introduced by Mr. 
Elam, of Oxford Street. They are adapted to milk, biscuits, 
and all kinds of food; have an elastic soft nipple, very 
cleanly, and exceedingly durable, which no infant will re- 

e; and whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occa- 
sional feeding, are quite unrivalled."—BENJAMIN ELAM, 
196, Oxford Street. 7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name 
and address. Beware of imitations. 


y Ta » 
[ EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, 
in Lron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every descrip 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. And their new ware- 
rooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of each design fixed 
for inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to render their Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


[AcE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 21s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


‘¢ iv 

BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, and 

soft and white hands, are fully realized and sustained by 

the use of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, an Oriental botanical 
preparation distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, 
and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its action on the 
pores and microscopic vessels, it promotes a healthy tone, so 
essential to the general well-being of the skin and the beauty 
of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pimples, spots, discoloura- 
tion, and other cutancous visitations, are eradicated by the 
KALYDOR, and give place to a radiant bloom and transpa- 
rency of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Caution. — The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor" are on the 
wrapper, and“ A. Rowranp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London,” in red ink at foot.—Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S.—He has added to his show-rooms two very large ones, 
which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Many of these are quite new, and all are marked 
in plain figures at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from 14s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedstcads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 1%. 9d.; and 
Cots, from 1. 1s. each. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 3/. 15s. to 31. 


> + > 
EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has pleasure in offering an 
entirely new and very ingenious WROUHT-IRON CHAIR 
BEDSTEAD, which, from its being extremely light, dura le, 
and ble, (measuring, when folded, 2ft. Llin. by 2ft. by Sin. 
deep,) and easily and instantaneously convertible from a chair 
to a bedstead, or vice vers’, presents to military officers and 
parties travelling an amount of comfort and elegance long 
desiderated, but hitherto unattainable. Price, 2/. 2s. com- 
plete, with best hair mattress and stuffed arms, 3/. 12s. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENE#4L FURNISHING IRONMON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass isteads,) so arranged and classi- 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec - 
tions. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET ; and 4 and 5 ,PERRY'S PLACE. 


]{OLLowar's OINTMENT AND 


PILLS, the most celebrated remedies for the Cure of 
Bad Legs.—Mr. James Woodward, residing at Greenacres 
Moor, Oldham, had a severe wound in his leg for a consider- 
able time, occasioned by a bruise, which almost prevented him 
from following his usual labour. Having had recourse to va- 
rious remedies without obtaining any permanent relief, he 
was induced to try Holloway's Ointment and Pills,and by the 
constant application of these wonderful medicines for a mo- 
derate time, to his great satisfaction the leg has been soundly 
cured, and the state of his health generaliy Sa —_ Ly 
is no medicine equal to it for healing wounds, bruises, © - 
cerous sores. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hox- 
Lowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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USIC IN RIGOLETTO.—Mario’s 
celebrated Barcarolle, for the Pianoforte ; a light 
and most effective piece by Rupotpn NorpMANN. Price 
3s. Also, the favourite Airs from the Opera, by the same 
agg Arranger, in one book. Price 5s. Solo, and 6s. 
uet. The Rigoletto Quadrilles and Valses, by T1x- 
NEY and Laurent, as played at her Majesty's last State 
Ball, price 3s. each. 
Boosry and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 


Phi , Saturday the 








“THE PRESS.” This da 
18th June, No. 7 (price 6 ) of ‘* The Press,” 
the new Weekly Conservative Paper, published every 
Saturday.--Office, No. 110, Strand. ‘Y oney-orders for 
Subscriptions to be made pay able to Mr. ALrrep Ive. 


In afew days will be published, price 1s. 
ETTER TO JOHN BRIGHT, Esq. 
M.P. relative to the recent Debate in Parliame nt 
on the INDIA QUESTION. By Joun Clarke Marsu- 
MAN. 
London: Wa. H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street ; 
and THomas Hate HARD, 187, Piccadilly. 


~ De dicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
Next week, the Second Series, 5s. of 
= JORA; ; or Better Times to Come. 
Edited by Viscount INcEstRE. 
Lately published, the Second Edition, 5s. of 
MELIORA-—the First Series. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 









7 CRITIC CRITICIZED. Remarks 
on the Case of Epsilon versus Carpenter, relating to 
the Use of Allsopp’s Pale Ale in Indigestion. By 
Harrinoton Parker. London: 54, Pall Mall. 1853. 
Price 2d. ; post free, 4d. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS TO THE 
STUDY OF THE ENDOWMENT OF THE 
MIND. By Narnaniet Ocie. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London : Tuomas ~~ 7 J. OLLIVIER,) 
Mall. 


CRUIZE IN THE GEAN: the 
Retrospect of aSummer Journey Westward, “‘ from 
the Great City by Propontic Sea.” Including an Ascent 
of Mount Etna. By Water Watson. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
mdon: Tuomas Harrison, (late J. O.trvier,) 
59, Pall Mall. 


A SUMMER SEARCH for SIR JOHN 

FRANKLIN ; with a Peep into the Polar Basin. 
By Commander E. A. [nctrrretp, R.N. With short 
Notices by Professor Dickie on the Botany, and by 
Dr. Sutherland on the Meteorology and Geolog y, and 
a new Admiralty Chart of the Arctic Sea; with Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. l4s. 

mdon: Tuomas Harrison, (late J. OLtivier,) 
59, Pall Mall. 


BSERVATIONS IN SURGERY. 
rk A vol. 8vo. pp. 230.) By Bensamin Travers jun. 














Opinions of the Press. 

“* These contributions to the science of surgery con- 
tain the result of judicious reading and close observa- 
tion.” —Spectator, March 1852. 

* Replete with much valuable practical matter.”. 
Dublin Quarterly Journal, November 1852. 

“ The observations contained in this volume possess 
great merit, and show that Mr. Travers is well qualified 
to sustain the reputation already acquired by that dis- 
tinguished name.”— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


THE CLERGY, exclusively, whose 
parochial labours preciude the possibility of re- 
lar composition.—On the 20th of Jung will be pub- 
hed the five plain sound practical SERMONS for 
July, in MS. Lithography, price 10s. on delivery. 
SINGLE SERMONS for any Sunday. 


Also 

QUEEN’S LETTER, CHOIR, BENEFIT 5S0- 
CIETY, HOLY COMMUNION, Nos. I. and II. 

: a AND AFTER CONFIRMATION, Nos. 

. and 
FUNERAL SERMONS, price 2s. 6d. each, all sent 
post-free. 

Apply to Henry T. Gaywoop, C. Moopy’s Litho- 
graphic Establishment, 257, High Holborn. Post- 
office orders payable only to Henry T. Gaywoop, 
High Holborn Branch. 

CASIONAL SERMONS ON ALL SUBJECTS, 
on reasonable terms. 


RISH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS.— 
Norice is “eee ven, that from and after the 4th 
July next the Schoo! Boon: used by the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland may be obtained from 
office, Merion Street, Dublin, for ready money 
only, by the trade, (and by private persons ordering 
them in quantities of the value of 10/. and upwards,) at 
the undermentioned prices. 
From the above date the Commissioners will supply 
no books, except to the Irish National Schools. 

















Names or Books. s. da. 
FIRST BOOK OF LESSONS....... Prices. 0 0} 
SECOND BOOK OF LESSONS........... 0 3 
SEQUEL TO SECOND BOOK, No. I 0 3 
SEQUEL TO SECOND BOOK, No. II,.... 0 3 
FOURTH BOOK OF LESSONS........... 09 7 
SUPPLEMENT TO FOURTH BOOK,.... 08 
FIFTH BOOK OF LESSONS,............ ‘ 7 
GIRL’S READING-BOOK ................ 07 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF BRI- 
TISH POETS 09 
< Nee FROM BRITISH POE‘ 
noneens COE Crees 660055058 00ens oeeces 8 
SELECTIONS FROM BRITISH “POETS, 
ahtsede seu etecesenésedsasiscouce 9 
INTRODYE TION TO THE ‘ART OF 
Ske PAePESWECOCOCEE eC CORSEES 5 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR ,.......ccecceceees 03 
 ¢ Ff . =e 0 04 
THIRD BOOK OF LESSONS............. 0 6 
FIRST ~*~ la Gaslepevciwecaseesees 0 3 
 t& 2 . , 7s RRRSeEser 3 
ARITHMETIC TN THEORY AND PRAC- 
eRe eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee) ‘ 
BOOK-KEEPING. ........ececsesvcsevers 4 
. |. > s-leaeeeeeqeseeqepe 3 
EPITOME OF GEOGRAPHY. ee 10 
COMPENDIUM OF DITTO. 3 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 3 
MENSURATION ........cccscccccccvcceccs 5 
APPENDIX TO DITTO..............000- 0 4 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, OLD TEST. No. I. 0 4 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, OLD TEST. No. II. 0 4 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, NEW TEST. No.I. 0 4 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, NEW TEST. 
ih hicesidiaeabarnenencwe Subesscoceses 04 
SACRED POETRY ........eccecsccceesece 1 
= ON TRUTH OF CHRISTIAN- 
Deccicene rete diattniddnesteversies 2 
AGRICUL’ TURAL CLASS-BOOK ......... 0 6 
FARM ACCOUNT-BOOK........... ovevee 1 32 
TREATISE ON NEEDLEWORK......... 17 


Stationery Office, 27th May 1853. 





SIR CHARLES ANDERSON’S TOUR IN 
NORWAY. 


In post 8vo. (with 32 Outlines of Scenery,) price 6s. 
A® EIGHT WEEKS’ JOURNAL OF 
a TOUR in NORWAY, &c. in 1852. By Sir 
Cnartes 8. H. ANDERSON, Bart. 
Rivixcrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 8s. cloth, Vol. III. 


HE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS of =. EDWARD BULWER LYT- 
TON, Bart. M.P. Vols. I. II. and III. of this edition 
comprise all the Poems of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in- 
cluding several hitherto unpublished. Volume IV. will 
commence the Dramas. 
London: CHarpMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. — 


This day is published, in 8vo. pp. 542, price 12s. 6d. 

I ISTORY of the BYZANTINE EM- 
PIRE, from DCCXVI. to MLVII. By Grorcs 
Fixtay, Esq. Honorary Member of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 
WittraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Who have lately published, by the same Author, 

GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS: an Historical 
View of the Greek Nation, from the time of its Con- 
quest by the Romans until the Extinction of the Ro- 
man Empire in the East, p.c. 146—a.p. 747. 8vo. pp. 
554, price 16s. 

HISTORY OF GREECE; from its Conquest by the 
Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, and of the 
“ Empire of Trebizond,” 1204-1461. 8vo. pp. 520, 
price 12s. 





POETICAL WORKS. 
—|\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. In six volumes, 24mo., 15s. sewed. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume, medium $vo. price 20s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


4. 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 


In one volume, — 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 


HARTLEY COLE RI DGE'S POEMS. 


In two volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 
- P 


ROGERS'S ; POEMS. 


Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, price 16s. cloth. 


ROGERS'S ITALY. 


Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, price 16s. cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 22 Vignettes, 16s. cloth. 
9. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 36 Wood-cuts, price 9s. cloth. 
10. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Eighth Edition, price 9s. cloth. 


ll. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 


Fifth Edition, price 5e. cloth. 


12. 
HOOD’S POEMS. 


Fifth ae ior 9s. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS of. WIT & HUMOUR. 
Price ~ cloth. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 


In three volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 15s, cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
16. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume, — _ 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
18. 


TAYLOR'S 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


In one volume, foolseap Svo. price 8s. cloth. 


9. 
TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR, &e. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 8s. cloth. 
20. 
MILNES’S POEMS. 


In four volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 
21. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Fourth Edition, price 6s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price _ 

| ISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIY 

AND CONNEXION OF THE GOSPELS; with 
a Synopsis of the Parallel Passages in the Original and 
Authorized Version, and Critical Notes. By James 
Smiru, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S. &c. Author of the 
** Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.” 
Wiiu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


BLAIR’S LECTURES. 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
ECTURES ON RHETORIC AND 
4 BELLES LETTRES, by Hven Bram, D.p, 
A New Edition, with an Introductory Essay ‘vy the 
Rev. Tuomas Date, M.A. Canon-Re sidentiary of St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Panc ras. 
London: Wittiam Troc and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheap-ide. 








GRXCX GRAMMATICES COMPENDIUM. 
Now ready, a New = Improved Edition, demy 12mo, 
ce 3s. bound, 
HE GREEK GRAMMAR OF ED- 
WARD WETTENHALL, D.D. T.C.D. Lora 
Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. Ne ewly translated and 
arranged: with an Introduction and Notes, compiled 
from the most eminent Philologists. By Geox Gk B. 
Wueeter, A.B. of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly improved. 
London: Wriiiam Tece and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


PULLE YN’s COMPE NDIU! M. 
One vol. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 6s. 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL ‘COMPEN. 
DIUM; or Portfolio of Origins and Inventions, 
relating to 
Language, Literature, and | Names, 
Government. sions. 
Architecture & Sculpture. | Parliament, Laws, &ec. 
Drama, Music, Painting, | Unive rsities and Religious 
and Scientific Discove- Sects. 
ries. Epithets and Phrases. 
Articles of Dress, &c. Remarkable Customs. 
Titles, Dignities, &c. Games, Field Sports. 
Seasons, Months, and Days of the W eek. 
Remarkable Localitic s, &e. &e. 
By Wretiam Pottery. The Third Edition, revised 
and improved, by Merron A. Tuoms, Esq. 
London: Wi1.tiam Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S C_ESAR. 
12mo. bound in roan, price 6s 
0 JESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR, and a Specimen of 
the Greck Paraphrase ; with English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory; a Map, Plans of Battle 8, Sieges, &c.; and 
3 Indexes, Historical, Geographical, “and Archwologi- 
cal, by CHARLES ANtTHON, LL.D. Sixth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged, with additional Annotations, 
and Three Excursus, by Georce B, Wester, A.B. 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
ANTHON’S CICERO. 
2mo, bound in roan, price 6 


EL ECT ORATIONS OF “CICERO; 


kK with an English Commentary, and Historical, 
Geographical, and Legal Inde xes, by Cuarces ANTHON, 
LL.D. Thoroughly revised, corrected, and improved, 
by Georce B. Wueerer, A.B. of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

*,.* This volume contains Ten Orations—the first 
second, third, and fourth against Catiline; those for 
Archias the Poet; for Marcellus; in favour of the 
Manilian Law; the Second Philippic against Antony; 
and the Oration for Murena. 

London: W1it1aM Teoe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 

Cheapside. 
FINDLAY’S COMPARATIVE ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
In 1 vol. imperial 4to. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
COMPARATIVE ATLAS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprised 
in 54 coloured Maps: showing the various Divisions of 
the World as known to the Ancients, and their corre- 
sponding Sites and Boundaries in Modern Countries : 
derived from the most Authentic Sources. With an 
Introduction to Ancient Geography, and an Index, 
in 2 Parts. I. The Ancient before the Modern Naines 
of Countries, Cities, &c. II. The Modern before 7 
Ancient Naines. By Avexanver G. Frxptay, F.R.G.S 
LIST of MAPS in the COMPARATIVE ‘ATLAS. 
COMPARATIVE MODERN 
CLASSICAL MAPS. MAPS. 
o Orbis Veteribus Notus.} 2. Eastern Hemisphere. 
3. Roma. 
4. Italia Septentrionaiis. 5. Northern Italy. 
6. Italia Media. 7. Central Italy. 
. Italia Meridionalis. 9. Southern Italy. 
10. Athene. 
11. Peloponnesus et Atti-| 12. Southern Greece. 
ca. | 14. Northern Greece. 
13. Grecia ag me 16. Archipelago. 
15. Insule Maris Pegi. 
17. Macedonia, Thracia, 
Illyria, Meesia, et Da-| 18. North part of European 
cia. Turkey. 


Trades, Profes- 








st 


19. Britannia. . England. 
21. Insule Britannice. 22. Scotland. 
23. Ireland. 


25. France. 
27. Northern Germany. 





24. Gallia. 

26. Germania. 

28. Vindelicia, Noricum, 
Rhetia, Pannonia, et 





Illyrict:m. 29. Southern Germany Xe. 

30. Hispania. 31. Spain. 

$2. Africa Septentrionalis. | 33. Northern Africa. 

34. Egyptus. 35. Egypt. 

36. Asia Minor, 37. Asia Minor. 

38. Palestina. 39. Palestine. 

40. Syria. 41. Syria. 

42. Armenia, Mesopota- ” 
mia, Assyria, et Baby- | 43. Eostern part of Asiatic 
lonia. Turkey. 

44. Arabia. 45. Arabia 

46. Imperium Persicum. 47. Persia. 

48. India. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MAPS. 
49. Western Hemisphere. | 52. Africa. 2 
50. gi 53. North America. 
51. | 54. South America. 
a Wituiam Treo and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLXXXV. ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded tothe Pub- 
lisher by the 25th, and BILLS for insertion by the 
97th instant.—Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, post 8vo. 
HE STORY OF CORFE CASTLE, 
and of Persons who have lived there, including 
the Private Memoirs of a Family in the Time of the 
Civil Wars, and an important Correspondence with the 
Court of Charles I. when at York and Oxford. By 
the Right Hon. Grorcr Bankes, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURBRAY’S HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 
Now ready, with a Clue Map, 18mo. 5s. 
ONDON, in 1853; being a complete 
Guide for Visitors requiring guidance or informa- 
tion to all the Sights and Objects of Interest in the 
Metropolis. By Perer Cunninouam, F.S.A. 
“Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”— 
Times. : 
* Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and 
the way.”— Examiner. 
«“ This compact and handy volume.”— Spectator. 
«Enables every one to make the most of a flying 
visit.” — Builder. 
“ A crown paid for such a book is the best bargain 
one can make.” — Gardener’s Chronicle. 
* Admirably adapted to aid the visitor.”—Liferary 
Gazette. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MR. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 

New anp Cnearer Issve. 


ANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, 
for ENGLISHMEN ABROAD, or FO- 
REIGNERS in ENGLAND. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK for NORTH GER- 
MANY—and HOLLAND, including BELGIUM 
andthe RHINE. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ANDBOOK for SOUTH GER- 

MANY.—The TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 

SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and the 
DANUBE. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ANDBOOK for FRANCE.—The PY- 
RENEES, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the 
FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, and PROVENCE. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 
ANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY.— 
FLORENCE, SARDINIA, GENOA, the 
RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, and TUSCANY. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


I ANDBOOK for BELGIUM—and the 


RHINE. Maps. Post 8vo. 5s. 


ANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND.— 
The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


I ANDBOOK for SPAIN.—ANDA- 
LUSIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, 
GALLICIA, the BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e. Maps. 


Post 8vo. 16s. 

I ANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The 
ITALIAN, GERMAN, FLEMISH, DUTCH, 

SPANISH, and FRENCH SCHOOLS. Wood-cuts, 

4 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. each. 


I ANDBOOK for EGYPT.—The NLLE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the 
Overland Route to India. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


I ANDBOOK for DENMARK.—NOR- 
WAY, and SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


| ANDBOOK for RUSSIA.—FINLAND 
and ICELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Also, nearly ready, 


I ANDBOOK for SOUTH ITALY— 
and NAPLES. Maps. Post 8vo. 


| eee for SICILY. Post 8vo. 


I ANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY.— 
The PAPAL STATES, and CITIES of ETRU- 
RIA. New Edition. Map. Post 8vo. 


I ANDBOOK for ROME. New Edition. 
Map. Post 8vo. 


ANDBOOK for the IONIAN IS- 
LANDS.—KINGDOM of GREECE, IS- 
LANDS of the EGEAN SEA, ALBANIA, THES- 
SALY, and MACEDONIA. New Edition. Maps. 


Post 8vo. 
Sf ger for TURKEY.—CON- 
STANTINOPLE, ASIA MINOR, &c. New 
Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF 

THE GREEK DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo. price 4s. " 

OPHOCLIS ANTIGONE; with Eng- 

lish Notes. By the Rev. Taomas Kercurver 

Arnotp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Recently published in this Series : 

. a (EDIPUS COLO-, With English 

. SOPHOCLIS (EDIPUS TY- — - 

RANNUS, 4s. ey TBs 

SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES, \ Ge Germ 

3: 


of Schneide- 

_ - win 

. SOPHOCLIS AJAX, 3s. / . 
. EURIPIDIS HYPPOLYTUS, With English 

Notes, 3s. 

. 1 URIPIDIS HECUBA. With English Notes, 3s. 
1 URIPIDIS BACCH &%. With English Notes, 3s. 
. ECLOGX ARISTOPHANICE ) With English 
(coune). 3s. 6d. Notes by Pro- 
9. ECLOG® ARISTOPHANICE fessor Fel- 
(BIRDS), 3s. 6d. t 









on, oOo Mw 
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New Eprriox. This day is published, in 2 vols. price 21s. 


MY NOVEL, BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON ; 


OR VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Author of ** Rienzi,” ‘* The Caxtons,” &c. 


Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SIR HUDSON LOWE'S PAPERS, 
Next week, with Portrait, Map, and Wood-cuts, three volumes, 8vo. 
THE 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT ST. HELENA. 
FROM THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE SIR HUDSON LOWE, 
And Official Documents not before made public. 
By WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A. Author of “ Hortensius,” and ‘ History of Trial by Jury”; and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
On Thursday, Ninth and most thoroughly revised Edition, with the Author's latest CORRECTIONS and 
ADDITIONS, and numerous Wood-cuts. One volume, 8vo. 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


OR THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF GEOLOGY. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


Lately published, Fourth and Revised Edition, 


LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


Octavo. Twelve Shillings. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE DUKE AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. 21s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


LARPENT’S 


PRIVATE JOURNAL IN THE PENINSULA, 


DURING THE YEARS 1812, ’13, and ‘14. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Now ready, in one large volume, 8vo. 21s. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Author of “ The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 

** The history of the war in Affghanistan must be considered as conferring on Mr. Kaye a position in the first 
rank of living authorities on Indian topics. He here maintains a thesis; he does not pronounce judgments 
which are expected to challenge all inquiry and stand for all time. He has written nothing which he will ever 
have occasion to repent or retract. We have again the flowing style, the aptitude for narrative, and the tinge of 
enthusiasm for the subject, which marked the history of the Affgnan war.”— Athen@um. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Now ready, in two volumes, 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 28s. 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
AND THE TURK; 


Comprising Travels in the Regions of the Lower Danube in 1850-51. 
By A BRITISH RESIDENT of TWENTY YEARS in the EAST. 

“ Written in a brilliant and attractive style, and will probably meet with a reception equal to that accorded to 
Warburton's ‘ Crescent and the Cross.’ "—Morning Herald, 

** These volumes have a double interest at this time. In the first place, they contain a graphic, sensible, and 
interesting record*of travel, of personal adventure, and of a scholarlike reflection of men and things; in the 
second, they appear at a moment when political events have caused all eyes to be turned towards the East of 
Europe, and when the countries which they describe are the topic of nearly all conversation. We have derived 
much information from this book.”— Atheneum. 











Now ready, in 3 vols. 


FORTUNE: A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


“It has long been a question whether Fortune or conduct exercises the greatest influence over life. The an- 
cients, we know, leant to the divinity of Fortune, and the greatest of orators esteemed her the supreme mistress 
of human affairs. But in modern times, prudence is placed above her, and it is held that every man can shape 
his destiny as he pleases. Perhaps, as is commonly the case, truth lies somewhere between the two extremes, 
Fortune, or Fate, or Accident, or Providence, fixes for each one at birth his capacity and his aptitudes, his posi- 
tion and circumstances. And with the particular talents and station there is a certain task assigned, too, though 
what that task be few know till the best part of life be past. Perhaps, if our view were clearer, we should see 
that there is more order in the reign of Fortune than we can now perceive or understand; and that, in the g-eat 
scheme of society each being has that part allotted to him which he is best able to fulfil."— Zrtract from Mr, 
Coulton’s Preface. 

Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great 

Marlborough Street. To be had at all the Libraries. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


“THE YOUNG HEIRESS.” 


‘* In our opinion ‘ The Young Heiress’ is much the best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels. The characters are drawn 
with uncommon vigour.”— Standard. 

‘“** The Young Heiress’ cannot fail to be highly popular. The knowledge of the world which Mrs. Trollope 
possesses in so eminent a degree is strongly exhibited in the pages of this novel.”— Observer. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


“ELECTRA; A STORY OF MODERN TIMES.” 


By the Author of “* Rockingham.” 





on. 
Rivinetons, §t. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Plaec. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are requested to be 
forwarded to the Publishers before Sarurpay the 2d of Juty. 


London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 





SARGON AND SENNACHERIB. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


HEBREW POLITICS IN THE TIMES OF SARGON 
AND SENNACHERIB : 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORICAL MEANING AND PURPOSE 
OF THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH, 
with some Notice of their bearings on the Social and Political Life of England. 
By EDWARD STRACHEY, Esq. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF LORD JEFFREY’S ESSAYS. 


Just published, in one volume, square crown 8vo. with Portrait and View of Craig- 
crook, price One Guinea, 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


A New Edition, complete in One Volume, . 
Uniform with Mr. Macaulay's Essays, and Sir James Mackintosh’s and The Rev. 
Sydney Smith's Works. 
*,* The LIBRARY EDITION of Lord Jeffrey's Contributions, 
in 3 vols, 8vo. price 42s. may still be had. 
London: Lonomay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








MR. BODE’S BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS. 


Just published, in 16mo. price 5s. cloth, 


BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS: 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. 


By the Rev. J. E. BODE, M.A. late Student of Christchurch. 


“Tt appears from the preface, that the idea of making the most remarkable stories 
or anecdotes of Herodotus themes for ballads oceurred to Mr. Bode previously to the 
appearance of Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’ Indeed, several of them 
were written, and one was published in ‘ Blackwood,’ before the publication of 
that celebrated book. . . . . Mr. Bode tells his story effectively, and has caught 
some of the old simplicity and heroic spirit of the Greek.” Spectator. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonoMANs. 





PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURES ON THE NON-. 
METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A COURSE OF SIX 


LECTURES ON THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 


Delivered before the Members of the Royal Institution in the Spring and Summer of 
1852, by Professor Farapay, D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. Arranged, by permission, from the 
Lecturer’s Notes, by J. Scorrern, M.B. late Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 
gate College of Medicine. 
To which are appended, 
REMARKS ON THE QUALITY AND TENDENCIES OF CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, ON ALLOTROPISM, AND ON OZONE; 
Together with Manipulative Details relating to the Performance of Experiments 
indicated by Professor Faraday. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 


THE PATENTEE’'S MANUAL; 


BEING A TREATISE ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
LETTERS PATENT. 


Especially intended for the Use of Patentees and Inventors. By JAMES JOHN- 
SON, Esq. Middle Temple, and J. HENRY JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Glasgow. 

Contents: The Spee Seas and Nature of Patentable Inventions, and of the 
incidents which must accompany it—Who may be a Patentee ?—The Duration and 
Extent of Letters Patent—The Title—The Specification—Disclaimers and Altera- 
tions—Assignments and Licences—Infringements. 

The APPENDIX contains the Statutes, Forms of Proceedings, and the Official 
Rules and Regulations under the Patent Law Amendment Act, 1852, with a 
copious Index, enabling the reader at a glance to ascertain the exact information 
required. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





NEW WORK BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


Just published, in two volumes, post 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 
By ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


**Since ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,’ we have had no local handbook 
so airy and buoyant, so effervescent and diaphanous, as this young lady’s Munich 
experiences.” Globe. 

“The narrative has the freshness cf conversation with some of its minuteness; 
and presents a tery charming reflex of thought and feeling, as well asa picture of 
Bavarian life, and of what is to be seen in the great art-city of Germany.” 

Spectator. 

“ A lively, glowing, and individual picture of foreign scenery and manners studied 
from one particular point, such as we have not received for many a day. No book 
perhaps has been published fuller of written pictures than this since the ‘ Letters 
from the Baltic.’” Atheneum. 


London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and Lonemans. 





Just published, in two volumes, post Svo. price 18s. cloth, 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MORDAUNT, EARL OF ° 
PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
By the Author of Hochelaga, and The Conquest of Canada. 


London: Lonomay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





LIFE OF HAYDON THE PAINTER. 
On Friday next, will be published, in three volumes, post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


- 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 
HISTORICAL PAINTER. 

Edited, and Continued‘to the time of his Death, from his own Journals, by TOM 
TAYLOR, M.A. of the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and late Professor of the English Language and Literature in Univer- 

sity College, London. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





hliched } 





On Tuesday the 28th instant, will be » in two v 
nearly Sixteen Hundred Wood Engravings, price 60s. 


DR. URES DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MINES: 


CONTAINING A CLEAR EXPOSITION OF THEIR PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE, 

The Fourth Edition, much enlarged and corrected throughout; with all the In- 
formation comprised in the Supplement of Recent Improvements brought down to 
the present time and incorporated in the Dictionary: most of the Articles being en- 
tirely rewritten, and many new Articles now first added. 


London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


, Svo. with 





NEW SERIES OF STEPPING-STONES. 
On Friday next will be published, in 18mo. price 1s, 


THE STEPPING-STONE TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 


Containing several hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar, 
Adapted to the Capacity of Young Minds. By P. SADLER. 
Also, on the same day, in 18mo. price ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: containing several hun- 
dred Questions on the Science; also a short History of Music. Adapted to the Ca- 
pacity of Young Children. By Miss PARKHURST. 


London: Lonomax, Brown, Green and LonGoMAns. 





Just published, in one volume, 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE HISTORY AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, 


AND ESPECIALLY HOW FAR THEY MAY BE DEVELOPED AND 
COMBINED SO AS TO PROMOTE THE MORAL WELL-BEING 
AND INDUSTRY OF THE COUNTRY. 


By JAMES HOLE, H6n. Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. 
Published under the Sanction of the Society of Arts. 


Also, nearly ready, in 8vo. 


The REPORT of the INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION COM- 
MITTEE tothe SOCIETY OF ARTS: together with the Evidence on which that 
Report is founded Published by the Authority of the Council of the Society. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM TRE REVOLUTION TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION (1689—1748). 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Author of ** The Life of David Hume,” &c. 


** Mr. Burton treats of the union of the two countries in very luminous detail ; 
he narrates the ecclesiastical history of the time; and, what is very important, he 
constantly while giving us every change that influenced the country’s growing 
prosperity, illustrates it by reference to the past history—the peculiarities of 
character—and so on, of the people. In a word, it is a philosophical history. 
. » + + The book is a satisfying one ia all ways—in abundant materials—good tone 
and temper—and a clear, sound, and strong style.” Daily News. 


London: Loxcmay, Brown, Green, and LoncMans. 








CAPTAIN CHESTERTON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF GEORGE 
LAVAL CHESTERTON, . 


formerly of the Field-Train Department of the Royal Artillery, subsequently 
a Captain in the Army of Columbia, and at present Governor o 
the House of Correction at Cold Bath Fields, London. 


** Mr. Chesterton has not only seen much that is worth the telling,—he possesses 
a turn for anecdote and a flow of spirits so abundant as to make his manner of telling 
it eminently light and pleasing.” Athenaum. 
* Abounding with much curious personal and historical adventure, now at the 
cannon’s mouth, now in foraging-parties or in camp, it sparkles with anecdote and 
kindly reminiscences; and is characterized throughout by a flow of incident and 
energy that goes largely to prove how much stranger and how much more acceptable is 
truth than fiction. Itis the remarkable history of a very remarkable man—the 

welcome instructive autobiography of a soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman.” 
Literary Gazette. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 
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